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The Walking Dead 


Who was 








Christopher Columbus really? : 
Hint: He's not who you think! 
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ODAY, the subject of ghosts is treated with fun and 
laughter — ghoulish costumes, stories told around 
campfires, and teenagers scaring themselves over a 
Ouija board. But thousands of years ago, the supernatural 
realm was looked upon with both reverence and fear, 
and it played a central role in the cultural and religious 


practices of civilizations around the 
world. 

In keeping with our name, Ancient 
Origins, we delve into the very 
beginning of Halloween traditions 
— have you ever wondered why 
on October 31, people carve out 
pumpkins, wear costumes, or go door- 
to-door begging for sweets? The roots 
of these practices go back thousands 
of years to the Emerald Isle of Ireland 
and the ancient pagan festival of 
Samhain. 

In this issue, we dig deep, unearthing 
ancient beliefs about malevolent phantoms, corpse 
brides, and ancestor spirits. We dare to enter Loftus Hall, 
whose historic walls have seen invasion, capture, plague, 
famine, and personal tragedies, and which today has 
earned itself the title of ‘Ireland’s Most Haunted House’. 
We learn from medieval England that there is more 
than one way to keep a dead body from coming back to 
life! It was a time when the very real belief in zombies 
led people to decapitate, burn, or otherwise mutilate 
corpses to prevent them from rising from their graves. 
And what’s Halloween without werewolves? Normally 
the domain of folklore and fairy tales, in this issue we 
hear what happened during a rea/ modern-day werewolf 
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Spotlight: Haunted History 


hunt; the search for the Beast of Barmston Drain. 

But October is about more than just Halloween. In 
America, there is the national holiday of Columbus 
Day... but who exactly was Christopher Columbus? 
Guest expert and author Manuel Rosa sets the stage 
for a paradigm shift in how the world sees the real man 
behind the name. 

For many, October is a time for 
Diwali, the Festival of Lights, a 
celebration of the spiritual victory of 
light over dark, and knowledge over 
ignorance. 

Speaking of light, we turn to a 
mysterious ancient Jewish sect that 
flourished in Palestine 2,000 years 
ago. They are known as the Essenes, 
but they called themselves the Sons 
of Light. Guest author Jonathon 
Perrin exposes a strange connection 
to another ancient cult of light— 
that of the heretic pharaoh Akhenaten. 

But light cannot exist without darkness, and so into the 
dark we venture with author Dr. Heather Lynn who takes 
us back 5,000 years to the Mesopotamians who left 
detailed records about demons that caused havoc and 
sickness, and high priests who worked to cure citizens of 
terrifying possessions. 

Spooky stuff indeed! Happy October! m= 


Joanna Gillan 


Chief Editor, Ancient Origins Magazine 





Manuel Rosa 


Manuel Rosa is a Portuguese-American, 
investigative historian, and author of five 
books on Christopher Columbus, including 
his latest, Columbus: The Untold Story. 


Dr. Heather Lynn 


Dr. Heather Lynn is an author, historian, 
and renegade archaeologist on a quest to 
uncover the truth behind ancient mysteries. 
Her latest book is Evil Archaeology: Demons, 
Possessions, and Sinister Relics. 


' 
Jonathon Perrin 
Jonathon Perris is an archaeologist, geolo- 
gist, and author of Moses Restored: The Oldest 


Religious Secret Never Told, which examines 
the origins of Judaism. 
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Archaeonews 


BY JOANNA GILLAN 


9,000-Year-Old Megacity 


Archaeologists have discovered the ancient 
ruins of a major city in Israel, which was 
probably inhabited by the Canaanites. The 
‘megalopolis’ is rich in historic finds. Most of 
the site dates back 5,000 years but parts of it 
go back an astonishing 7,000 years. The city is 
expected to rewrite the history of urbanization 
in the Levant and the early history of Canaanite 
society and culture. 

The large prehistoric city was unearthed during 
excavations at the En Esur archaeological site, 
located near Wadi Ara. It is the largest Early 
Bronze Age settlement excavated in Israel. 
Estimates suggest the urban center would have 
been regarded as a metropolis in the Bronze 
Age and probably had a population of 6,000 
inhabitants. 

The city was well-planned, and was situated 
in a fertile area, developed on some import- 
ant trade routes. It was enclosed by walls and 
fortifications and there were public spaces 
and private dwellings that were built around 
squares. Some alleys and streets have also been 
uncovered. A very large public building was 
unearthed and inside was a number of burnt 
animal bones. These were possibly a result of 
animal sacrifices, suggesting that the structure 
was a temple or a shrine. The sophistication of 
the city indicates an organized society and a 
social hierarchy. 






Hanay/CC BY SA 3.0 
Hanay/CC BY SA 3.0 





Left and above: Artifacts and ruins from earlier excavations at 
nearby Tel Esur, north of En Esur, Israel 





A 4,000-year-old ancient Egyptian text illus- 
trates the oldest map of the underworld in 
existence. 

In 2012, archaeologists opened a burial shaft 
in the Middle Kingdom Egyptian necropolis of 
Dayr al-Barsha and one of the coffins was found 
to be inscribed with text from The Book of Two 
Ways, an illustrated guide to the afterlife. 

A new study published in The Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology by Harco Willems sug- 
gests this ancient text is the earliest known 
copy of The Book of Two Ways, dating back at 
least 4,000 years. 

Archaeologists have only ever discovered 
a handful of versions of the archaic text on 
tomb walls, papyri, other coffins, and on 
burial masks; but this newly identified version 
was found on two wooden panels written for 
Middle Kingdom officials. 

The text’s “two ways” are the two routes which 
a soul can use to navigate the afterlife in the 
Underworld and to finally enter the realm of 
Osiris, the Egyptian overlord of the Underworld 
and high-court judge of human souls. 


_ Prehistoric Baby Bottles 


A study of some mysterious pottery vessels 
with spouts, found in children’s graves from 
the Bronze and Iron Age period in Germany, 
revealed that they were made to feed infants. 
An international team tested the residues in 
the bottles, some of which were crafted into 
the shape of little animals more than 3,000 
years ago. After conducting a lipid analysis on 
one of the ancient ‘sippy cups’, they discovered 
residue of fats that are found in milk. It is the 
first time that evidence has been found that 
prehistoric mothers gave their infants animal 
milk when weaning. 

According to the scientific team, if young babies 
were given supplementary foods during wean- 
ing, such as animal milk, they would have had 
a better chance of surviving into adulthood. 
It appears that as the population adopted 
agriculture and animal domestication, they 
had access to animal milk for feeding babies, 
potentially lowering infant mortality. 

The feeding of supplementary foods to an 
infant who is weaning is something unique to 
the human species. = 





WW E-Voue}mdatcmalcidalsmVoyulemereyen 
the coffin of Gua, from Dayr 
al-Barsha, Egypt. 12th Dynasty, 
1985-1795 BC | Jon Bodsworth 





Andreas Franzkowiak/CC BY SA 3.0 
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. Pod and in Regensburg- 
Harting, Bavaria, 
Germany. Dating 
. to Late Bronze Age 
approx. 1350 to 800 BC 
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THE END 
OF THE 


NIGMATIC 
CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 





BY MANUEL ROSA AND BOB LAMMING 


ISTORY is a record of the past — sculptured by 

ol galsicelakcvalaldciatclae(slem)idanel cine) maleate olecr4cle 

Wexsyar- ]alel [av atexecdauem ol-i0 (ool (=i aal=)a) Maem ce) manliarcarle 
amalgam that is often stubbornly resistant to analysis. 
For the sheer scale and persistence of its inaccuracies, 
few of history's mistold tales could match the mix-ups 
associated with a certain Christopher Columbus. 
Mainstream accounts depict Columbus as an incom- 
petent, seafaring, Genoese peasant wool weaver who 
washed up on the shores of Portugal in 1476 and there 
began a career that would make "rags to riches" a 
lackluster understatement. But a quarter-century of 
research has transformed both the role and the iden- 
tity of this most illustrious of all explorers. 
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THE STAGE HAS BEEN SET FOR A PARADIGM 
SHIFT IN HOW THE WORLD WILL SEE THE 
REAL MAN BEHIND THAT NEXUS OF 
FABRICATION, ERROR, AND CREDULITY - 
AND WHO HAS LONG BEEN MISIDENTIFIED 
AS THE ITALIAN COLUMBUS 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Christopher Columbus was _ itself 
the garbled misinterpretation of the 
pseudonym, Cristobal Col6dn. How the 
mistranslation took root and flourished 
is a complicated story in itself. As early 
as May 1493, materials printed in Rome 
corrupted the surname. A century later, 
documents were faked by one of several 
Genoese pretenders to the Admiral's 
bitterly contested estate, and — despite 
their being judged fraudulent by the 
Spanish courts — subsequently gained a 
credibility that is still in force today. 

Yet that noble and unquenchable love 
of truth, passed like a torch down gen- 
erations — multiplied by the phenomenal 
power that computer research has made 
available, the miracle of modern forensic 
methods, travel and communications 
technology — has generated a body of 
data, supporting an argument, which 
appears irrefutable. The stage has been 
set for a paradigm shift in how the world 
will see the real man behind that nexus 
of fabrication, error, and credulity - and 
who has long been misidentified as the 
Italian Columbus. 


A PORTUGUESE NOBLEMAN 


A case can now be made that the birth- 
place and parentage of Cristébal Colon 
have been reliably identified. Enough of 
the context has been established at least 
to demonstrate that Col6n was, beyond 
doubt, a Portuguese nobleman of very 


high standing. His true role and identity 
cannot be understood apart from their 
historic setting — above all because his 
role in that setting was so momentous. 
This much is certain: The man who 
became known worldwide as "Columbus" 
was no Genoese peasant. The long-pre- 
vailing views of biographers like Taviani 
and the Pulitzer Prize-winning Morison 
have had the ground cut out from under 
them; they will soon become untenable. 
The portrait of Columbus by Sebastiano 
del Piombo is recognized as such around 
the world. But no less an authority than 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York has downgraded its identity from 
"Columbus" to merely the "portrait of a 
man." 

DNA testing by the University of Granada 
in 2003 to 2006 found no match between 
Cristobal Col6n and nearly 500 Colombo 
test subjects from that region of the 
Mediterranean (stretching westwards 
from Genoa to halfway down the Spanish 
coast) where received opinion has it that 
the Admiral must have been born. 

New material has combined with a fresh 
look at old data, the inclusion of a hith- 
erto curiously ignored perspective, and 
persistent, hardnosed reasoning to estab- 
lish as a certainty that the man behind 
the "Columbus" illusion was a superbly 
educated native-speaker of Portuguese, 
a master pilot, and navigator who main- 
tained close, if clandestine, relations with 
the Portuguese State long after his secret 
defection to Spain in 1484. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
IN NEW YORK HAS DOWNGRADED 
[THIS PAINTING'S] IDENTITY 


FROM "COLUMBUS" TO ME 
THE "PORTRAIT OF A MAN" 
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DECEPTIONS AND A DOUBLE AGENT 


The mass of circumstantial evidence — 
drawn from a stunning range of sources, 
periods and locations — is overwhelming. 
Professor of history, Trevor Hall, agrees 
that Colon was a double agent, working 
against the Spanish monarchs on behalf 
of Portuguese King Joao Il. Lusdfona 
University's José Calazans supports our 
conclusions regarding Coldon’s very high 
birth and his relations to a swath of 
European royalty. In 2012, the president 
of the Portuguese Academy of History 
publicly confirmed that Col6n was a 
Portuguese-born nobleman. 

Running down and _ cross-referencing 
hundreds of documents from hundreds 
of years ago, in various archaic lan- 
guages, was itself a mindboggling feat 
(not to mention knowing what to look 
for). But that was only the groundwork 
for analyzing and interpreting this data. 
The task was made more difficult by the 
fact that deceptions abounded from the 
start. Even if we limit ourselves to Coldn's 
own extensive writings, the reality behind 
his records must be filtered through an 
appreciation of who Colon was lying to 
and who he was conveying essential 
truth to by cryptic means. Similarly, on 
the other side of the ledger — to choose 
just one example — the chronicler Rui de 
Pina, serving a Portuguese monarch now 
in the pocket of the Spanish throne, left 
in the very falsity of his writings, clues 
whose correct interpretation shows that 
Cristobal Coldn's identity and role were 
being censored at the highest levels of 
state. 

This paradigm shift — identifying Colon 
as a double agent, and emphasizing his 
hitherto neglected Portuguese back- 
ground — brings all the relevant data 
suddenly into a state of coherence, 
whereas "Columbus" had always been 
enigmatic, notwithstanding the (grossly 
inaccurate) consensus built up around 
his pseudo-identity. 


UW alewor-hale-W\/t-but-W-lar-balelale)amLoyZe) 


SEGRET MESSAGES AND 
PUZZLING ARTIFACTS 


Another dimension of con- 
sistently supportive clues 
exists in the form of artifacts. 
Among the many who played 
some role in Coldn's original 
conspiracy, there were able 
schemers who left furtive 
messages for posterity to 
decipher — hoping that the 
great events of their times 
might be rightly understood 
someday when the _ politi- 
cal imperative for secrecy 
would have passed. Thus, the 
inscription on a tombstone, 
the peculiarities of a signa- 
ture, the details in a painted 
portrait, or a figure in a chap- 
el's ceiling mural — all subject 
to analysis — add still more, 
neatly-fitting pieces of the 


The conspiracy to hide Cristobal Colon's Portuguese origins was inter- YM 
national in scope, including even (amazingly) the Spanish monarchs he 

betrayed. His coded signature is a puzzle unto itself and still remains to be 

fully deciphered. On the lower line is written his chosen pseudonym 
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puzzle. 

Other evidentiary artifacts 
emerged without pre-plan- 
ning. We know Colon was 
lying to the Spanish mon- 
archs — for instance — through 
his account of how the Santa 
Maria had been lost. The 
ship's anchor, now on display 
in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Is 
concrete proof of his duplic- 
ity, as it would not have been 
recoverable (by the natives 
in 1493) if Col6n's account of 
the ship’s sinking were true. 
There is yet a further layer to 
assimilate in triangulating all 
of the uncertainty away. 
Islam and Christendom were 
at war. Constantinople had 
fallen in 1453. The immensely 
lucrative Spice Trade between 
Europe and India was con- 
trolled and exploited by the 


Muslims, who had expanded 
into the Indian Ocean. 
Portugal sought an alternate 
route to the greatest riches 
of the age. Hence, the arts 
and cutting-edge _ technol- 
ogies of seamanship were 
sought after and guarded 
as state secrets in Portugal, 
where these sciences were 
unsurpassed. 


The Santa Maria’s huge anchor | 
Manuel Rosa, 2015 
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COLUMBUS SAILED 
THE OCEAN BLUE 
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United States which celebrates the anniver- 
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his expedition reached the archipelago now 
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voyage is recorded from as early as 1792, 
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continent. President Benjamin Harrison 
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event to teach ideals of patriotism. 

In 1934, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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1970, Columbus Day has been observed on 
the second Monday in October — this year, 
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Several US states, including Florida, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Vermont, South Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Maine, do not recognize Columbus Day 
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Indigenous People's Day. 
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The "discoverer" of America owned a 

copy of Ptolemy’s Geographia, published 

in Rome in 1478, which included this map, 
representing the half of the globe that was 
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River Indus, to the west, and the Ganges 

to the east. The territory between these 
two rivers had been known as "India" for 


thousands of years. | From The New York 


Public Library 
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The landmark Waldseemtiller map of 
1507 represents Earth as a sphere for the 
first time. It fits Ptolemy's known half of 
the world like a glove sliding onto a hand 
San ioud ada cwenColelvameymd atom @r-valex--m (o)t-(el.< 
arrow) still exactly nine time zones east 
of the Canaries and far west of Ptolemy's 
eastern limit (white arrow). | Map from 
James Ford Bell Library, University of 
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understood what he was doing. The 
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top-secret science of his day assured that 
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west of Portugal. This left seven additional 
Martin Waldseemiiller 360° time zones to the line of Sinae, Ptolemy’s 
easternmost border of the known world, 
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COLUMBUS-The Untold Story MANUEL ROSA 


XO) HOY 


By Manuel Rosa 


COLUMBUS-The Untold Story may be the best and most authoritative 
book ever written on Columbus. There are so many extraordinary claims 
the author makes and yet he meticulously supports them throughout the 
book, even DNA tests. Every detail is a compelling fact that leaves you 
begging for the next one as the plot advances. Rosa travels some exciting 
side trails too that no Columbus researcher ever even noticed before, let 
EWoyal ome r-Wacrem COM Ycoaldenncmelon/snbar-vale M-ynar-l-)a(cr-M-0 0 onnle l-Meymyoy-bu-(epteann lina 
COLUMBUS-The Untold Story, which reads not only like a historical work, 


but as a spy thriller and adventure story as well. 


www.manuel-rosa.com 


THE DEATH OF OLD MYTHS 


As the old "Columbus" mythology col- 
lapses, one big sub-myth to go down 
with it is the notion that Europeans knew 
little or nothing of the Americas prior 
to Coldn's First Voyage. The Portuguese 
could never have discovered the Azores 
a generation before Col6n was born, 
were it true that sailors never left sight 
of land. In fact, premier navigators that 
they were, the Portuguese knew of the 
Antilles, South America, and even the 
easternmost longitude of Brazil before 
Colon's First Voyage. 

Sometimes there exist various ways of 
proving such facts. In this case, the Treaty 
of Tordesillas (1494) may be instructive. 
Among the many revealing personal 
effects Colon left behind is the ancient 
Ptolemy map, showing half the globe. 
1,300 years after they were drawn, these 
borders of the known world had not 
been significantly extended. However, as 
far back as Ptolemy’s time, the circum- 
ference of the Earth had been calculated 
with tolerable accuracy, and Coldn's 
state-of-the-art navigational expertise 
was at least that advanced. 

Thus, Col6én knew perfectly well as he 
sailed due west for the first time that 
he would reach landfall five time zones 
away — and that another 10 time zones 
lay between the New World and India. 
Referring to the inhabitants Colon 
encountered as ‘Indians’ was _ just 


another pebble in his mosaic of decep- 
tion. The whole purpose of his trickery 
was to send the Spanish on a wild goose 
chase, leaving Portugal as the undisputed 
master of the Spice Trade with the real 
India. 

None of this does more than hint at 
the great variety of evidence and keen 
analysis that is now poised to demolish 
the old "Columbus," setting in his place 
an infinitely better focused and more 
believable — yet even more stupendous 
— figure. 


WHO WAS COLUMBUS REALLY? 


The last big question in this whole tab- 
leau is: Who, exactly, was the man that 
left his homeland in his late-20s, under 
the false identity of Cristobal Colon? A 
prime suspect has been identified, and 
DNA analysis is bound to confirm it. 
Colon definitely married an elite resident 
of a convent belonging to the Military 
Order of Santiago, and thus it may not 
stretch credulity to identify his mother 
as a member of the Portuguese high 
nobility. But to claim that Coldn's father 
was none other than the young Polish 
king long believed to have fallen in battle 
against the Muslims at Varna, Bulgaria, in 
1444, sounds even more fantastic than 
pegging the world's most famous admiral 
as the unlettered son of an Italian peas- 
ant. But this is what a mass of reliable 
data now clearly points to. = 
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CHARLES CHRISTIAN'S 


Ritual Year 






HE theme for this month’s magazine is 
_ Haunted History, a topic that very neatly 
- segues into this Ritual Year column because 
/; so many hauntings do seem to follow the 
cycle of a regular calendar year. 

For example, this month — October — the United 
Kingdom is ripe with reoccurring hauntings. The 
month begins with the headless 
ghost of Alexander MacdAllister 
haunting Altnachoylachan 
Hill near Glenlivet, in Moray, 
Scotland every October 3. The 
hill was the site of a battle in 
1594 between the troops of 
George Gordon, the Marquess 
of Huntly, and Francis Hay, the 
Earl of Erroll. MacAllister had the 
misfortune to be decapitated by 
the first cannon shot and his headless ghost roams 
the battlefield on horseback on the anniversary of 
his death, looking for his missing head. 

At the other end of the country, at Hampton 
Court Palace in Surrey — possibly 
one of the most haunted loca- 
tions in England — the ghost of 
Jane Seymour is said to return every 
October 12, which was the date she 
gave birth to her son, the future King 
Edward VI. Queen Jane, the third wife 
of King Henry VIII, died of postnatal 
complications less than two weeks 
after giving birth. And if you miss 

Jane, then on November 
4 you may glimpse the 
silently screaming 
Shade of Queen 
Catherine Howard, 
King Henry’s _ fifth 
wife, running 
towards the chapel 
at Hampton Court, 
where she banged on 
the doors and begged 
Henry to forgive her and 
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it is said that on the anniversary 
of the battle, you can still hear 
the sound of fighting 





Keoccurring 
Hauntings 


spare her life. Henry ignored her pleas and she 
was beheaded at the Tower of London in February 
1542. For good measure, Hampton Court Palace 
is also said to be haunted by Queen Anne Boleyn, 
Henry’s second wife, whom he also had beheaded. 
Then we have a field near Battle, in Sussex, which 
was the site of the Battle of Hastings on October 
14, 1066, where ghosts of phan- 
tom knights are said to haunt 
the battlefield. And it’s a similar 
story further north at Kineton, in 
Warwickshire, which was the site 
of the Battle of Edgehill, the first 
ig clash of armies in the English 
Civil War, on October 23, 1642. 
There it is said that on the anni- 
versary of the battle, you can still 
hear the sound of fighting. 
All of which prompts the question: what is going 
on with these regularly reoccurring hauntings? 
In paranormal research, the most popular expla- 
nation for this phenomenon is that they are all 
examples of “residual hauntings.” These are 
essentially playbacks of past events so traumatic 
for the individuals involved at the time (and 
events don’t get any more traumatic than having 
your head knocked off by a cannonball) that they 
left an imprint on the location which now replays 
like a video, over and over again. Residual 
hauntings may be visual, but they can also 
take the form of sounds 
and even smells. 
Sometimes called a 
“Stone Tape” haunt- 
ing, the theory is they 
are manifestations of 
psychic energy stored 
at the scene and can 
be triggered in a number 
of ways, including the anni- 
versary of a particular date or 
time. 


Charles Christian is a barrister and Reuters correspondent turned writer, award-winning tech journalist, radio 
presenter, podcaster, blogger, storyteller, and sometime werewolf-hunter who presents a weekly podcast: 
the Weird Tales Radio Show. 


THE ANCIENT CUP 
TO KEEP YOU SOBER 


THE PYTHAGORAS CUP 


HE Pythagoras Cup 
(Pythagorean Cup) is 
the name given to a 


drinking cup attributed to the 
ancient Greek philosopher 
Pythagoras of Samos. 

While the Pythagoras Cup 
looks like any ordinary 
drinking cup, it is, in fact, an 
ingenious device that would 
empty itself when it was 
filled beyond a certain level 
with liquid. Some have called 
the Pythagorean Cup a clever 
practical joke, but others are 
of the opinion that it was a 
handy device that was used 
to teach the virtue of moder- 
ation and to caution against 
the vice of greed. 

The drinking vessel takes 
advantage of a natural phe- 
nomenon known as_ the 
siphon. In the center of the 
cup is a hollow, upside-down, 
u-shaped pipe, one end of 
which opens at the base 
of the cup, and the other 
inside the cup. If the cup is 
overfilled, the liquid within 
will begin to flow out of the 
cup through the curved tube. 
This causes the pressure in 
the upper part of the pipe to 
be reduced, thus allowing the 
higher atmospheric pressure 
to push the rest of the liquid 
out via the base of the cup. 
The Pythagorean Cup is 
alleged to have been invented 
by Pythagoras of Samos. 
According to one popular 
tale, the Greek philosopher 
was supervising a group of 
workers at the water supply 
works on Samos. In order to 
ensure that his workers were 
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not drinking too much wine, 
Pythagoras invented _ this 
clever cup. Provided that the 
workers filled their cups only 
up to the designated level, 
they could have their drinks. 
If, however, they decided to 
fill the cup beyond this level, 
the wine would ‘miracu- 
lously’ drain itself out of the 
cup. 

According to another story, 
the Pythagoras Cup was cre- 
ated to teach the value of 
temperance to Pythagoras’ 
followers, and to discourage 
them from being greedy. 
Incidentally, the Pythagorean 
Cup is also known as the 
Tantalus Cup. In Greek 
mythology, Tantalus was a 
legendary king of Sipylus in 
Lydia (or sometimes Phrygia). 
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The ancient Greeks believed 
that Tantalus was the son of 
either Zeus or Tmolus (a king of 
Lydia) and the nymph Plouto. 
Tantalus is best-known, how- 
ever, for being punished 
eternally in Tartarus, the deep 
part of the Underworld that 
was reserved as the prison of 
the Titans and for the punish- 
ment of evildoers. 

In Tartarus, Tantalus was 
thrown into a lake with a fruit 
tree just above him. He was to 
suffer eternal thirst and hun- 
ger, as he was neither able to 
reach the fruit above, nor the 
water below. It is due to his 
inability to quench his thirst in 
the Underworld that Tantalus’ 
name became connected to 
the Pythagorean Cup. m 
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Ghostly 


Encounters 


Around the Ancient World 


| By Liz Leafloor 


HOSTS and = malevolent 
spirits haunted the ancients 
and so they relied on care- 
ful rituals and exorcisms to 
keep the supernatural at bay. 

The concept of a spiritual afterlife con- 
nects cultures across time and around 
the world. The idea of a ghost—the 
spirit or soul of a dead person that re- 
turns from the grave and contacts the 
living—has been part of human belief 
systems from the beginning. Ancient 
writings told of ghosts, ranging from 
deceased and beloved family mem- 
bers to ominous harbingers and evil 
specters who terrorized or killed. 
Known by countless names such as 
phantom, wraith, spook, shade, and 
poltergeist, ghosts are thought to 
stem from the beliefs of animism (that 
all things possess a spirit) and ances- 
tor worship in the earliest cultures. 
The idea that the spirit survived death 
and the veneration of the dead was 
a central part of ancient religions, no 
matter the society. Reasons why a soul 
or corpse would wander depended 
upon the ‘rules’ of death and the af- 
terlife as established by a culture. 











Evil Phantoms, 
Corpse Brides, 
and Ancient 
Ghost Busting 


In the ancient religions of Sumer, 
Babylon, and Assyria, ghosts of 
the deceased were called gidim or 
etemmu. Atdeath, the ghosts would 
retain their personality and mem- 
ories of their lives and travel to a 
netherworld ruled over by the dark 
queen Ereshkigal. Mesopotamian 
gods, the Anunnaki, would decide 
the fate of the soul. While it was 
believed there were dangerous 
beasts and demons in the nether- 
world, ghosts could live peacefully 


in afterlife houses, greeting old 
friends and family. They would be 
allowed to return to the living if 
they needed to complete a mission 
or right a wrong. 

Ghosts who haunted the living 
without permission were said to be 
punished by the sun god Shamash. 
The living who saw or heard ghosts 
were Said to be stricken by severe 
illnesses. Headaches, vision § or 
hearing problems, dizziness, and 
mental disorders were thought to 


be caused by ghosts. 

There were various methods 
to cure the maladies caused by 
ghosts: exorcisms, ritual burials, 
amulets or charms, salves, potions, 
and even suppositories. It was felt 
that if relatives provided good food 
and gifts in ancestor worship it 
made the afterlife more tolerable 
for dead spirits, and they would 
stay where they belonged—in the 
netherworld. 





A Heavy Heart is a Fate Worse than Death 


in Ancient Egypt 





The Ancient Egyptians famously 
prepared the dead for the journey 
to the afterlife. It was believed that 
a soul would be judged by Osiris in 
the Hall of Truth by measuring the 
soul’s heart against the weight of 
a feather. If the heart was lighter, 
the soul continued on its journey. 
If the heart was heavier, it was 
devoured by a monster and would 
no longer  exist—nonexistence 
was considered a fate worse than 
death. Spirits were believed to 
enjoy the afterlife that resembled 
life on earth, with a house, fam- 
ily, and friends. Sacrificed slaves 
have been found in royal tombs so 
that when a Pharaoh died, he had 
entire retinues of spirit slaves and 
attendants with him in the afterlife. 
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Food and riches were stored in 
tombs to support the spirit. These 
convictions were recorded exten- 
sively in tomb paintings, papyrus 
scrolls, and the ‘Egyptian Book of 
the Dead’, a compilation of beliefs 
from different periods of Egyptian 
history. 

As long as the body was properly 
prepared and buried with the 
appropriate rites and continually 
remembered, the spirit would rest 
well. If any of these conditions 
were not met, it was believed the 
ghost would walk the earth and 
wreak havoc, causing nightmares, 
feelings of guilt, or illness. 

It was only in relatively modern 
times that the idea of disturbing 
Egyptian tombs would result in an 
angry, shuffling, undead mummy. 
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The ba (soul) of the deceased hovers 
over his mummy as it lies on a bier. 
The unification of ba and corpse 
was considered necessary for the 
survival of the soul after death. The 
ba clutches a shen-ring, symbolizing 
eternity and protection 
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Curse Tablet found in London. 


The inscription reads: "I curse 
Tretia Maria and her life and 
mind and memory and liver and 
lungs mixed up together, and her 
words, thoughts and memory; 
thus may she be unable to speak 
what things are concealed" 


Ancient records such as Homer’s 
‘Odyssey’ and ‘Illiad’ reveal the 
belief of classical Greek ghosts. 
Ghosts were described as 
insubstantial, smoky beings 
summoned for advice or to 
give prophecy. However, they 
were not fearsome creatures, 
even though they were said to 
appear to the living in sometimes 
completely substantial and unnerv- 
ing ways, showing the wounds they 
had suffered in life. 

In the fifth century BC, ghosts took 
on a more frightening aspect and 
could be either good or evil. They 
were thought to haunt the imme- 
diate area of their corpse and so 
cemeteries became places where 
the living didn’t linger. Fortunately, 
it was said that ghosts would only 
appear in a room lighted by a torch, 
as some kind of light was necessary 
to see them. 

Ghosts who visited the living in 
dreams were just reaching out to 
loved ones and these visitations 
were not the same as restless 
ghosts who had died untimely or 


unjustly. 

To stave off hauntings, the dead 
were ritually mourned in public, 
with annual feasts honoring the 
spirits. After elaborate public offer- 
ings and libations, the ghosts were 
then instructed firmly to “leave 
until the same time next year.” 

By scratching a curse on a piece of 
lead or pottery and placing it in a 
grave, ancient Romans believed 
ghosts could be summoned and 
compelled to exact punishment on 
an enemy. 

Several writers of antiquity 
recorded ghost stories, such as 
Plutarch in the first century AD. He 
chronicled the story of a haunted 
bathhouse that would echo horri- 
bly with the undead screams of a 
murdered man. The noises got so 
terrifying the people of the town 
sealed up the doors of the build- 
ing. In 50 AD, historian Pliny the 
Younger recorded a tale of a ghost 
in chains who only rested once his 
shackled skeleton was dug up and 
properly reburied. 
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Many people have heard of the Banshee 
creatures of Celtic lore — women who had 
died prematurely and whose screams of grief 
portended a death, and there are numerous 
other ghosts who cross the lines between 
the afterlife and the realm of fairies. 

Ghosts certainly plagued the dead in ancient 
Celtic tradition, but the cyclical, wheel-like 
nature of their beliefs meant that there were 
times during the year when one was more 
likely to be visited. The dead were thought 
to leave the afterlife and walk freely during 
Samhain, or “summer’s end”, (late October, 
early November). 

The living would prepare feasts for the 
ghosts of friends or family, livestock was 
slaughtered for the oncoming winter and 
the bones were burned on a massive fire. 
As such, bone fires became “bonfires”. To 
elude the restless or evil ghosts, the living 
took to wearing masks so they would not 
be recognized by the supernatural. This 
practice eventually led to the modern 
Hallowe’en tradition of dressing up and 
wearing disguises. 

Scandinavian tradition held many specific 
rites and ceremonies in order to ensure the 
living weren't plagued by undead spirits of 
fallen warriors or beloved relatives. 

Ancient Norse beliefs of ghosts included the 
mythology of the draugr, an undead crea- 
ture, literally meaning “again-walker”. Not 
unlike modern zombies of popular culture, 
the draugr was a risen decomposed body 
that would seek out and attack those who 
had wronged it in life. 

Traditionally, iron scissors were placed on 
the chest of the recently deceased and twigs 
were tucked into their clothing. Gruesomely, 
needles would be driven into the soles of the 
feet to prevent walking, and their toes were 
tied together. The ‘corpse door’ was consid- 
ered the most effective deterrent — a special 
door was built, and the body was passed 
through. People surrounded the corpse as 
this was done to confuse and disorient the 
spirit of the departed and then the doorway 
would be sealed up to prevent a return. 


Corpse Brides and Ghost 
Killers of Ancient China 


Ancestor worship played a pow- 
erful role in the ancient Chinese 
belief in ghosts. Ancestor spirits 
could send important information 
or warnings through dreams and 
this was not considered a ‘haunt- 
ing’ but seen as assistance. That 
being said, ghosts were typically 
considered malevolent, and apt 
to cause harm, and a common 
appearance was a young, beautiful 
girl with long black hair who would 
suddenly transform into a hideous 
creature. It was believed that the 
more one was wronged in life, the 
more powerful (and potentially 
vengeful) they would be in the 
afterlife. 

Tales and beliefs from neighbor- 
ing cultures such as Japan and 
Southeast Asia have blended with 
Chinese myth to form a base of 
folklore regarding ghosts today. 
The Chinese believed, like the 
Romans, that ghosts could only be 
seen at night by torchlight. Often 
ghosts were thought to be the 
spirits of those who had suffered 
a horrible death and whose body 
had not been properly buried. They 


possessed supernatural powers. 
Renowned Chinese philosopher 
Confucius warned, “Respect ghosts 
and gods, but keep away from 
them.” 

The Ghost Festival was held on the 
15th day of the seventh month of 
the Chinese year and continues as 
a tradition in modern times. This 
month is believed to be the time 
of year when the barrier between 
the living and the dead is thinnest, 
much like the concept of Celtic 
Samhain and the Mexican Day of 
the Dead. During Ghost Festival, 
special dishes are prepared, and 
paper money is ritually burned. 
This festival serves to both honor 
and appease ghosts with food and 
offerings to bring good luck and 
ensure ancestors remain happy in 
the afterlife. Small paper boats and 
lanterns are released into water, 
symbolizing the act of comfort- 
ing and guiding lost ghosts and 
wandering ancestors to their final 
destinations. 

Yan Wang is the god of the Chinese 
underworld and decided if spirits 
would have good or evil existences. 


Zhong Kui 
(Chinese) 
oye) ate) <I 
(Japanese) 
fights a 
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Buddhist teachings invoked karma 
in the affairs of the living and 
ghosts, for example a butcher is 
said to return in the next life as an 
animal he killed and people who 
are cruel to others will be pathetic 
beings that suffer in their next lives. 
Ghost hunter and vanquisher of 
evil beings, Zhong Kui was said to 
scare away malevolent spirits with 
his fierce visage and magical sword. 
Just because someone had died 
didn’t mean they could no longer 
fulfill their duties to their loved 
ones. Ghost marriages were an 
ancient practice that carries on to 
this day. In traditions dating to 221 
BC - 206 BC, the joining an unmar- 
ried living person to an unmarried 
dead one was thought to ensure 
that the ghost traveled to the after- 
life with a legitimate spouse (and 
gave unmarried living women a 
husband, a traditionally important 
social requirement). This was done 
to preserve family names and for- 
tunes and to make sure the lonely 
specter didn’t return to haunt the 
living. 
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Souls in Ancient Mesoamerica 





Ghosts featured widely in = ancient 
Mesoamerican beliefs. The afterlife was 
considered a dark and horrible place 
featuring many lords of the dead who 
would delay and trick the soul on its way 
to paradise. Souls who lost their way 
and returned to walk the earth were 
unnatural, a sign of impending doom, 
and the help of Daykeepers (Shamans) 
armed with amulets and charms would 
be required to ward them off. 

The Maya believed that restless ghosts 
would return as good, beneficial plants 
with a lovely scent, or dangerous, per- 
haps poisonous ones such as cacti—it 
would depend on the type of life they led 
before death. 

Women who died in childbirth were said 
to become Cihuateteo. These dangerous 
specters would wait at crossroads, not 
to tempt men, but to attack women 
with children so they could steal the kids 
away as their own. Cihuateteo were also 
said to take children from their homes at 
night. 

Proper burials with the correct rites were 
the ways to avoid hauntings. If the body 
of a ghost could not be found it was 
believed that a spirit dog would locate 
the body itself and deliver the soul to the 
afterlife. 

Dead ancestors were celebrated rather 
than mourned, and this tradition is con- 
tinued today in the renowned Day of 
the Dead (EF/ Dia de los Muertos) festival, 
when relatives gather to remember the 
dead, offering special foods and an abun- 
dance of skeleton- and death-themed 
art. 





Statue of 
Cihuateotl. 
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of the dead (Dia de Muertos) at the Church of San Andres Apostol, 
San Andres Mixquic, Mexico . 
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Avoid Ghost-Tainted Milk 
Taw eVardtaimlarelt> 


In ancient India ghosts, or Bhoots, were restless 
souls of humans dressed in white who would 
walk around on backward feet, a symbol of 
humanity in an unnatural state. It was felt the 
ghosts returned from death when their lives had 
been prematurely cut short, and they haunted 
the living in search of a host body (dead or alive) 
so that they could possess it and carry on with 
their undead lives. Bhoots could shapeshift into 
many forms but avoided touching the ground 
(as the earth was considered sacred) and so 
were easily identified by their hovering. They 
were said to cast no shadow and even spoke 
with a distinctive nasal voice. They had an af- 
finity for milk and would seek it out to immerse 
themselves in it. The unfortunate who drank the 


bhoot-possessed milk would become the new 
host for the ghost. 

Ghost possession was a real concern and re- 
searchers believe this is the reason cremation 
of bodies was practiced. Cremation, in combi- 
nation with the burning of turmeric spice, along 
with tokens of protection and exorcism or prayer, 
were all thought to ward off wandering ghosts in 
search of bodies. Sprinkling oneself with dirt (sa- 
cred earth) was said to repel ghosts. 

The frightening image of a ghost of a woman that 
had died in childbirth, known as churail, would 
have backward feet, or upside-down body parts. 
Like many female ghosts across cultures they 
were said to lure and trap young men at cross- 
roads in the hopes of killing or marrying them. 
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Dismal Afterlives 
Spent in Purgatory 











By the Middle Ages in Europe, ghosts 
were considered no trifling matter and 
often believed to be the work of demon- 
ic forces that were heavily battled by 
the church. Ghosts were either souls re- 
turned to earth for a specific purpose or 
they were evil spirits with a singular aim 
to terrify or tempt the living. To tell good 
and evil apart, the living could demand 
to know the ghost’s purpose “in the 
name of Jesus Christ”, whereupon the 
evil ghost would be banished by hearing 
the holy name. 

These ghosts could present themselves 
in many ways, from insubstantial mist 
that could move through walls to ful- 
ly-formed physical bodies that one could 
touch—although ghosts were almost al- 
ways male in reports. They were usually 
described as paler and sadder than their 
living forms, and dressed in rags. This dis- 
may should not have been surprising as it 
was believed most ghosts were assigned 
to Purgatory, a temporary spiritual plane 
of purification that was neither heaven 
nor hell, where souls would stay for as 
long as it took to atone for any sins or 
transgressions during their life. 

Ghosts were also said to take the form 
of combative knights in armor and entire 
ghost armies were reported to fight epic 
battles at night. 

It was thought that evil ghosts could be 
banished by a holy word or an exorcism 
by a priest and good ghosts would return 
to the afterlife once their purpose had 
been fulfilled. 





Thieves, Murderers, 
and Wizards Doomed 


to Haunt the Living 
in Africa 





Africa has a rich ancient tradition of folk- 
lore and myth involving the supernatural. 
Due to the mix of many faiths, the ancient 
beliefs vary, but ghosts abound in stories 
and were thought to have a strong pow- 
er over people. The tales were not only 
of ancestor spirits, but ghosts of dead 
kings or heroes. They were honored and 
remembered, much like Christian saints. 
Contrary to many belief systems, through- 
out many African traditions it is felt that 
rewards and punishments are for this life 
and not found in the hereafter. Addition- 
ally, as long as burial rites are carried out 
correctly, you travel to the afterlife auto- 
matically. However, if a person was con- 
sidered to be a wizard, a thief, or a mur- 


derer, someone who broke social codes m4 
or taboos, or who happened to have an No Such Things 
unnatural death, they might be doomed ro KX Ghosts Tal Islam 


to wander as a ghost. Alternatively, in the 
afterlife they might be beaten or tortured 
by long-dead ancestors. 


The modern African belief in sorcery and In the Islamic faith, there is no such thing 


witchcraft means that even today some as ghosts, and traditionally the appear- 
people are accused and then killed bru- ance of any such supernatural beings 
tally by means of burning, dismember- were attributed to jinns (djinns or ge- 
ment, or other body-destroying punish- nies), powerful creatures from another 
ments. This creates an improper burial universe. Ancient Koranic scripture de- 
and as such the soul will not travel to be scribed them as spirits made of scorch- 
with the ancestors—the nearest African ing fire. Considered creatures of free will, 
equivalent of hell. like humans, they were good, bad, or 
As for supernatural spirits, the Humr neutral in their actions. 

people of Sudan drink a concoction made Ghost hunters now use sophisticated 
from the liver and marrow of the giraffe, scientific tools in attempts to detect evi- 
called Umm Nyolokh. This mixture also dence to prove that ghosts are visiting us 
contains hallucinogenic plant substances from beyond the grave, but opinion on 
from the diet of the giraffe. When con- their existence remains divided. Either 
sumed, it is said to cause strange visions Way, pervasive ancient tales of ghosts or 
of giraffes, and the Humr believe these undead beings certainly haunt us today 
are the ghosts of giraffes. through folklore and legend. m 
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Alexander the Great, with the help of some jinn, oversees the building of an iron wall to fend off the Yajuj and Majuj people (Gog and Magog). 
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OUIJA BOARDS: 


CONNECTING THE LIVING... 


WITH THE DEAD 





BY RILEY WINTERS 


UNA BOARDS, also known 
as talking boards or spirit 
boards, are a relatively 


modern tool/game that strikes fear 
and wonder in the hearts of many 
people. Almost everyone has heard 
stories of someone connecting 
with malevolent beings or suffering 
unfortunate events following the 
use of a Ouija board. But what’s 
the real story behind these terrify- 
ing tales? 

Historically, talking boards find 
their beginnings in the Chinese Liu 
Song Dynasty (fifth century AD) and 
were popularized later in a subse- 
quent Song Dynasty (10th to 13th 
centuries AD). Called planchette 
writing or fuji, these boards were 
used to communicate with the 
deceased. However, it was believed 
to be a form of necromancy rather 
than a mere instrument akin to a 
telephone. In fuji, however, the 
writing was created through a 
"sieve to which was attached a 
short stick. It was held generally by 
two persons at either side to trace 
characters on sand or ashes...The 
characters were supposed to have 
been produced by the gods". These 
historical facts are pertinent to the 
study of talking boards as it reveals 
the extensive culture surrounding 
the practice. 

Spirit or Ouija boards, in the form 
still used today, have been in use 
since at least the 19th century in 
America and rose in popularity with 
the interest in spiritualism — the 
belief that the dead can communi- 
cate with the living. ‘Ouija’ boards 
weren't released until Kennard 
Novelty Company produced them 
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as parlor games in the late 1800s. 

Mediums claimed they were inter- 
mediaries between the living and 
the dead and employed a number 
of techniques in their work. One 
method involved the 
use of planchettes with 
two wheels at one end, 
and a pencil at the tip, 
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case, its use had a very serious 
outcome. A_ convicted double 
murderer won the right to a retrial 
on the basis that four of the jury 
members had used a board during 
the trial. Stephen Young 
of Pembury, England, 
a 35-year-old an insur- 
ance broker, was given 


forming a third leg. A NOT ALL FUN a life sentence in March 


medium would place 
their finger on the 
planchette, a question 
was asked, and an answer would 
be written out by a ‘spirit’ who 
was believed to have moved the 
device. This set the precedent for 
the planchettes of Ouija boards, 
which are made of wood or plastic 
and have a hole or pointer to spell 
out answers. The board usually 
has the letters of the alphabet, the 
numbers 0 — 9, and words such as 
‘yes’, ‘no’, and ‘goodbye’. 

The modern-day Ouija is not all 
fun and games. In one particular 
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2017, for murdering the 
newlywed couple Harry 
and Nicola Fuller at their 
cottage in Wadhurst, East Sussex. 
However, he was given a retrial 
after four jury members disclosed 
that the night before returning 
their verdicts, they had used a 
Ouija board to contact the spirit 
of murder victim Harry Fuller, who 
they believe told them to ‘vote 
guilty’. 

While talking boards have become 
less seriously valued among par- 
ticipants today, it does remain an 
occasional spooky ‘game’ or a dar- 
ing challenge. m 
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| BY MARK MILLER 


ILLAGERS in medieval 
England were so terri- 
fied of zombies that they 
decapitated, burned, 
and otherwise mutilated 
corpses to prevent them 
from rising from their graves. 

While evidence for such beliefs and prac- 
tices has been found across the country, 
one of the more recent and harrowing 
examples comes from an abandoned me- 
dieval village known as Wharram Percy, 
located in Yorkshire, which dates from 
the 11th to 14th centuries. 

Researchers from the University of South- 
ampton and Historic England examined 
137 bones separated from skeletons that 
came from at least 10 people in the me- 
dieval village, including men, women, an 
adolescent, and two young children. 
Marks and damage to the bones revealed 
that villagers most likely broke dead bod- 
ies’ limbs, perhaps with hammers or 
stones, and then cut off heads to remove 
any chance of supernatural thought 
or sight. After all this, they burned the 
corpses to destroy the flesh and keep 
them in the grave. 

The damage to the bones backs up his- 
torical evidence that people in the Mid- 
dle Ages believed certain individuals 
could rise from the grave; particularly 
those with deformities, illnesses, or who 
had committed crimes. Records also sug- 
gest that they believed corpses could 
rise only when the flesh was still on the 
bones—that is, after death and before 
decomposition. 








In the sparse historical accounts that 
exist on this topic, all revenant stories 
were about men, but the findings from 
Wharram Percy indicate that, neverthe- 
less, such practices were applied to both 
genders and all ages. This fits in with find- 
ings from northern European folk tales. 
For example, in Scotland and other north- 
ern countries, stories suggest a dire fear 
of children who were killed or died from 
abuse. Such beliefs may have been held 
in medieval England too. 

It was believed that dead people who 
had been evil in life could rise up and 
vengefully attack the living or spread 
disease. At the time, life could be short 
and brutal, and it appears the people of 
Wharram Percy took steps to ensure that 
undead uprisings didn’t happen in their 
village. 








Modern people have not 
been the only ones fascinat- 
ed by the undead. Ancient 
Greeks on the island of Sicily 
had a fear of revenants so dire 
they weighed bodies down 
with rocks and amphora 
pieces 
to keep 
them 
from 
rising 
from 
their 
graves to haunt the living. 
Archaeologists working in a 
large cemetery near Kamari- 
na, an ancient coastal town 
in southeast Sicily, exhumed 
2,905 bodies and excavat- 
ed burials goods. In the ne- 
cropolis (“city of the dead”) 
called Passo Marinaro, in use 
from the fifth through to the 
third century BC, researchers 
found two bodies weighed 
down at the head, feet, and 
torso, apparently to keep 
them in their rightful place— 
that being the land of the 
dead, or Hades. 
“For the ancient Greeks, 
the dead were subjects of 
both fear and supplication. 
Necrophobia, or the fear of 
the dead, is a concept that 
has been present in Greek 
culture since the Neolithic 
period,’ reported Dr. Carrie 
L. Sulosky Weaver, a post- 
doctoral fellow with the Ohio 
State University, in her paper 
Suppressing and Invoking the 
Dead: Necrophobia and Nec- 
romancy in Greek Sicily. “At 
the heart of this phobia is the 
belief that corpses are able to 


reanimate and exist in a state 
that is neither living nor dead, 
but rather ‘undead. These 
liminal figures are deemed 
to be dangerous because it 
is understood that they leave 
their graves at night for the 
explicit purpose of harming 
the living. As a means of pro- 
tection, the alleged undead 
were pinned in their graves 
or ritually ‘killed.” 
The first of the two burials 
contained a body of inde- 
terminate sex who had been 
sick and severely malnour- 
ished. This person's head and 
feet were entirely covered 
with large fragments of am- 
phorae. 
The other grave had the re- 
mains of a child, also of in- 
determinate sex, eight to 
13 years old at the time of 
death. The body had five 
large stones on top of it. 
It is her theory, as support- 
ed by archaeological docu- 
ments, that the two burials 
were considered revenants 
Or undead, or zombies, as 
they are called now in popu- 
lar culture. 
“The writings of ancient au- 
thors give us a glimpse into 
the minds and beliefs of the 
Greeks, and it is clear that 
many members of the soci- 
ety thought that the dead 
could roam the earth. Greeks 
imagined scenarios in which 
reanimated corpses rose 
from their graves, prowled 
the streets and stalked un- 
suspecting victims, often to 
exact retribution denied to 
them in life.” = 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
DR. HEATHER LYNN 
BY JOANNA GILLAN 


~ NCIENT Mesopotamia was a vast region 
, | in Western Asia which has become 
known as the ‘cradle of civilization’ due 
to the huge number of feats the culture 
achieved. Agriculture, animal herding, and domesti- 
cation developed there 8,000 years ago. By 3000 BC, 
dalomelulaal=) arc) akcmar-lemelast-lecvem dal=mv\\(e)a(emcme) (elim dale)iae 
cities. Along with their advanced solutions to the 
practical needs of a society, they ran sophisticated 
traditions of occult rituals, which are clearly docu- 
mented across hundreds of clay tablets inscribed 
VVihdamoelavelixelaaapme)alomeymdal-M=t-)al(=lmncelasacmeymiaainl alee 
What these tablets reveal is a world where demons 
caused havoc and sickness, and highly-trained priests 
worked to cure citizens of terrifying possessions. 
Dr. Heather Lynn is an author, historian, and rene- 
gade archaeologist on a quest to uncover the truth 
4 behind ancient mysteries. Her latest book, Evil 
* Pte y-Vaol pTo[=xe) (oYe pV lan i=ssalcx= 1 X=som Walom al ci mela (er-] Wr] ale m-) el aT-(=1e 
: logical evidence of demons, curses, and possession 
4s | featuring some of the most gruesome artifacts and 
— Se Te sites ever discovered, and offers us a deeper insight 
, . | into Sumerian beliefs in demons. 





JG: The Sumerians left behind detailed 
records in the form of cuneiform tablets, 
which shed light on many of their beliefs 
and practices. What have you learned 
with regard to their belief in demons? 


HL: The Sumerians did not believe in just 
one type of spirit. They believed in enti- 
ties similar to demons, devils, and even 
ghosts, all of which could enter a person 
through possession. Some were demons 
from the underworld while others were 
simply sad, lost souls. 


How did Sumerian belief in demons and 
demonic possession tie in with their 
practice of medicine? 


What scholars have found is that the 
Sumerians believed certain spirits caused 
specific diseases, which could be identi- 
fied through a patient’s symptoms. This 
spirit entity would enter the body through 
the patient’s head. It was important for 
the priest to know the name of the entity 
so that he could prescribe the right treat- 
ment. It was as though the names of the 
demons were the names of the diseases. 
For instance, one tablet refers to the 
practice of rubbing someone’s head with 
butter and milk so that they be cleansed 
of the “head disease of heaven.” 
Possessions in Mesopotamia were not 
limited to diseases of the head. Symptoms 
of demonic possession could be felt 
throughout the entire body. According 
to another tablet, symptoms of demonic 
possession can begin in the muscles of 
the body. The possessed patient can have 
fever and chills, as well as intestinal prob- 
lems, pain in the abdomen that radiates 
to the back, as well as chest pain. In this 
case, the demon did not attack the head, 
however, the treatment called for purify- 
ing the patient with water, then wrapping 
his head with a bandage and juniper 
leaves. He must leave this bandage on for 
one full day, then discard it. This method 
supposedly drew the demon out of the 
patient's skull. 
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SOME WERE 
DEMONS FROM 
THE UNDERWORLD 
/ WHILE OTHERS 
WERE SIMPLY SAD, 
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What actually took place 
in the temple schools of 
Mesopotamia? 


Students learned exorcism 
rituals, how to mix healing 
atonements, perform astrol- 
ogy, and how to cure demonic 
possession. While these skills 
may seem archaic now, the 
temple-schools actually 
served as the first medical 
schools. They even trained 
their students in the study 
of contract law, ethics, med- 
ical billing, and accounting. 
They were hubs of _ intel- 
lectual activity. The temple 
priests produced textbooks 
to train young medical stu- 
dents, the candidates of the 
priesthood. Thanks to the 
meticulous record-keeping 
of the Sumerians, archaeol- 
ogists are able to study their 
early medical knowledge and 
religious beliefs. 


How were exorcisms per- 
formed in Mesopotamia? 


The exorcist would pay close 
attention to the _ patient’s 
symptoms, as well as consult 
his manual. For example, if a 
person in life was unloved, 
abused, and neglected to 
the point wherein they 
were starved to death, that 
tortured soul would seek to 
inhabit the body of someone 
else. Once in that body, how- 
ever, their maligned nature 
would be expressed in the 
patient. This could make the 
patient feel symptoms of 
depression, loneliness, nau- 
sea, loss of appetite, chills, 
and weakness. Therefore, 
the healing rite, or exorcism, 
could include making a nice 
meal for the spirit and offer- 
ing it positive affirmations, in 
addition to medicinal herbs. 

This practice offers a glimpse 


into the minds and hearts 
of ancient Sumerians. 
Regardless of the science 
or logic, one thing it does 
indeed show is a level of 
compassion on the part of 
the ancient people. 


In your book ‘Evil Archae- 
ology', you talk about one 
particular Mesopotamian 
demon known as Pazuzu. 
Can you tell us more about 
him? 


Pazuzu is a Mesopotamian 
deity dating as far back as 
the first millennium BC. He 
was considered the king of 
wind demons. A demon of 
Assyrian origin, he lived in 
the mountains, sweeping in 
the southwesterly winds and 
bringing drought and famine 
in dry seasons and floods in 
wet seasons. Pazuzu brings 
diseases and spreads epi- 





demics (especially Malaria) 
and fevers. As a hybrid being, 
he is depicted as having a 
humanoid head with a canine 
or feline mouth, large teeth, 
and globular eyes. Pazuzu’s 
body is human with a longer 
than average torso, similar to 
that of a dog, but covered with 
scales like a snake. His hands 
have claws like a lion. His feet 
are raptor talons. His tail is a 
scorpion tail. In his depictions, 
his penis, ending in a snake’s 
head, is often erect. Pazuzu 
has two pairs of wings, which 
is common for the deities of 
this time. His right hand is 
raised towards heaven and 
his left hand is lowered to the 
Earth, meaning life and death, 
creation and __ destruction, 
evoking the eventual image 
of Baphomet, whose fingers 
also point in the same manner. 
This depiction of Pazuzu can 
be seen on many amulets and 
figurines found throughout 
Mesopotamia. 


sy xesaVAae alst-le meses mcVACVAUE 
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Pazuzu is not the only demonic figure found bur- 
ied beneath the sands of time. Archaeologists 
have found more than 75 demon-related 
objects from first millennium BC in Assyria, 
Babylon and Palestine. Many of these objects 
are amulets or pendants that were placed in 
houses or worn on the bodies of people to be 
protected. The most famous of the objects is 
an Assyrian statuette in bronze at six inches 
high. This statuette is on display at the Louvre 
Museum. It dates from the eighth century BC. 
The demon is represented in his full form with 
an inscription which declares: “Il am Pazuzu, 
son of Hanpa, the King of the evil spirits of the 
air who is violently coming out of the moun- 
tains raging, it’s me!” 

This statuette is also seen in the film The 
Exorcist, at the time of Regan’s exorcism, 
almost at the end of the film and at the begin- 
ning when Father Merrin sees the two dogs 
fighting. A bronze plaque, also exhibited at the 
Louvre, shows Pazuzu and Lamashtu in a scene 
of exorcism. 

In the middle, there is a possessed person lying 
on a bed. At the head and foot of the bed are 
priests, which are identified by their fish-like 
robes, indicating that they are priests of the 
water god, Ea. There is a demon behind the 
right priest who is holding two other demons 
at bay. The other priest is holding a lamp, which 
symbolizes the god of fire, Nusku. 

The last row shows objects such as a bowl, 
water bladder, two jars, and various foods. 
These are offerings for the demons. In the very 
center of this last row is a large depiction of 
the demon, Lamashtu, who is holding a snake 
in each hand. She is breastfeeding two pigs and 
kneeling on a donkey, which is her symbol. The 
donkey is resting on a ship, sailing on water 
where there are fish swimming from left to 
right. 

To Lamashtu’s left is her threatening husband, 
Pazuzu, who is trying to attack her with a whip. 
Pazuzu was summoned by the priests to defend 
the patient from her. The demon Pazuzu was 
often invoked to protect pregnant women and 
mothers against Lamashtu, because she would 
steal their babies out of jealousy. This was the 
explanation for miscarriages, still-born infants, 
and sudden infant death, making tablets and 
amulets of Pazuzu some of the most popular in 
ancient Mesopotamia. 
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Demon Pazuzu statuette, first millennium BC, Mesopotamia/Assyria. | CC BY SA 3.0 


dressed in fish-like robes. 


the second row depicts seven gallu (ghouls). 
Exorcism rite on the Hell Plaque with priests 
Bottom part of the plaque depicts the demon 
Lamashtu and her husband Pazuzu. 
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Are the demons of the ancient world still 
with us today? 


| came across a news story that made 
me think that perhaps demons, even 
ancient Mesopotamian demons, may 
still be dwelling among us, possibly even 
possessing some of us. 

On October 5, 2014, the Forsyth County 
Sheriff’s deputies searched a suburban 
home in Clemmons, North Carolina, and 
discovered the remains of two men who 
had been missing since 2009. According 
to autopsy reports, one man was shot 
once in the back of the head and the 
other was shot at least seven times, 
including three times in the head. Who 
committed these crimes? Pazuzu! 

The killer’s name was Pazuzu Algarad. 
Before legally changing it, Pazuzu’s name 
was John Lawson. He grew up in the pic- 
turesque suburbs of Clemmons, North 
Carolina. After struggling with what his 
mother said were mental health issues, 
he would go on to recruit a brotherhood 
of disenfranchised people to help him 
torture, murder, and cannibalize local 
strangers and bury them in the backyard 
of his home. According to one psychi- 
atric report, Algarad said he practiced 
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Demons, Possessions, and Sinister Relics 


HEATHER LYNN, Ph.D 





a Sumerian religion that 
involved a monthly blood 
sacrifice, usually a small ani- 
mal. He said he would have 
to perform the ritual during 
what he called the “black 
moon” in order to appease 
the Sumerian demons and 
honor Pazuzu. 

Pictures and video taken of 
the inside of Algarad’s house 
showed a disturbing scene. 
There were Sumerian mark- 
ings and occult symbols all 
over the walls and ceilings 
of the darkened living room. 
There were cut-out pictures 
of Sumerian demons and 
Anunnaki pinned all over the 
walls. 

Algarad was arrested and 
charged with _ first-degree 


murder. October 28, at about 
3:00 in the morning, guards 
at Central Prison in Raleigh 
found Algarad in a pool of 
blood in his cell. An autopsy 
report showed he had cut his 
left arm on the inside of his 
elbow, as if he were trying to 
cut off his arm. The report 
said Algarad had perforated 
his left brachial artery, likely 
causing him to bleed to 
death. He had multiple other 
deep scratches on his chest, 
arm, and scalp, along with 
rib fractures, but the autopsy 
could not definitively deter- 
mine how Algarad got the 
wound that ultimately killed 
him. Further, the report could 
not determine if the death 
was suicide. Algarad had 


begged the psychiatrists to 
let him perform his so-called 
black moon ritual to Pazuzu, 
fearing that he would anger 
the demon if he could not 
appease him. Even his own 
mother had warned police 
that if her son were unable to 
perform his dark moon ritual 
to Pazuzu, he would likely kill 
himself. 

Pazuzu, demon of the south- 
west wind; is he working in 
our world today? Certainly, 
this killer from North Carolina 
was 100 percent to blame for 
his heinous acts, but consider 
who — or what — was his pro- 
fessed inspiration: Pazuzu. m 
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The Monumental 
Cemetery of Staglieno 
is a well-known burial 
site located in the 
helitlameaae)mel=laley- 
elaremcmee)arsi(el=)a-re me) ar 
(o) dal=mantessimel=y-[Unaia0) 
cemeteries in the 
Viale) (ome) ol0] ae) ol = 
hmcwiclaslelecmie) andar 
stunning, life-like 
sculptures of people 
aakelelaaliarcmaat=iimlenyi-1e 
fo) al=ym (om dalomel ara 
pictured — a sorrowful 
No) gat-lamal=).qmncemdal= 

ol atc] Me) MCI IUK{=1 0) o1= 
BYsvalste (slo staler-]e-[aee) 
carved by sculptor 
(CTr-Teo)anvom\VKe)a=iarenia 
1878. 

Over the years, the 
cemetery has been 
visited by many 

fe) ce)aalialsialMarcael ace 
who later wrote about 
id al=diauaslee) | (=leinrelacme)i 
the cemetery and the 
aaeyalelaal=lalecmualsaacteh yy 
there. American writer 
Mark Twain records: 

ml iV(-ecarlimeelaraaler-mne) 
remember it long after 
we shall have forgotten 
dalem e-1ascee 
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INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES CHRISTIAN 


BY DR. MICKI PISTORIUS 








NCIENT ORIGINS MAGAZINE column writer 
Charles Christian was once called in by a 
UK national newspaper to help investigate 
a reported werewolf sighting in Yorkshire that 
might have been linked to the medieval legend of 


a werewolf known as ‘Old Stinker’. 


MP: What were your initial thoughts when you 
were contacted to hunt the werewolf? 


CC: My first thought was werewolves are not part 
of the traditional folklore of England. Yes, we have 
plenty of “ghoulies and ghosties and long-leggedy 
beasties and things that go bump in the night,” to 
use an old Cornish saying, but we don’t have were- 
wolves. In fact, the only werewolf to be found in 
the legends is the Werewolf of Flixton, (otherwise 
known as ‘Old Stinker’ because of his foul breath), 
who was first reported in the 12th century. 

Then | thought, but what if? What if this actually 
was a “real” werewolf? All legends have to start 


somewhere and even the most incredible have a 
germ of truth at their root. So, my next practical 
thought was: going to an abandoned cemetery 
on a werewolf hunt on the night of the next full 
moon, what would | pack and what precautions 
should | take? | spent the days before the planned 
hunt reading through sources, both ancient and 


modern, looking for advice. Remember, the objec- 
tive of our hunt was not to track down and kill 
the werewolf, but to try to observe and record its 
existence. 


In 2016, there were several reports of a 
“half-man, half-dog” and a “beast with 
i alelaat-laMalst-leMmrcie-l id lalcmd aloe ef-) al. cmeyi 
Bye] eankicelam Dle-liaMlammleli pm ol ayc4t-lale pam @) ar 
report claimed the beast was seen 

=n e- (el 4) alcar- I GI=) a anl-]ams)al=) elal-iaemeloycar-lale 
then jumping eight feet over a fence 

- with its prey still in its jaws. The crea- 
ture, dubbed the “Beast of Barmston 

DY e-TialanCmeelalarqleik=lem o)arell dlelaincmne) 
the legend of “Old Stinker”, a werewolf 
Said to stalk the Yorkshire Wolds. 
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Would Christian religious symbols, 
such as crucifixes, holy water, and 
prayers offer protection against 
werewolves? 


Unfortunately not. There is no evi- 
dence in folklore, although it is a 
popular trope in fantasy fiction, that 
werewolves fear or are repelled by 
any form of religious symbolism 
or ritual, whether belonging to 
Christianity or any other religion. 
Possibly, because we are so used to 
seeing vampires and werewolves 
interacting together in the same 
narrative, there is now an assump- 
tion that what works with vampires 
also works with werewolves. It 
doesn’t. 


What about natural products such 
as plants? Any repellents there? 


If you look at the folklore of plants 
and herbs, you will frequently see 
mention that mistletoe, ryegrass, 
and mountain ash are all-natural 
werewolf repellents. It is even 
suggested that if you are being 
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chased by a werewolf, running into 
field where a rye crop is growing or 
climbing up an ash tree will save 
you. Wolves of any kind are noto- 
riously bad at climbing trees, so 
clambering up any tree should take 
you to safety. 

The big drawback with these plant 
remedies is they are all static 
defenses—something you _ plant 
and grow around your home to 
stop werewolves attacking you—as 
distinct from something you can 
take with you when you are out 
and about looking for werewolves. 


But what about that famous vam- 
pire repellent, the herb wolfsbane? 


Because of its toxic nature, aconi- 
tum, also known as monkshood, 
devil’s helmet, and wolfsbane, 
has traditionally been regarded as 
one of the most potent “natural” 
defenses against werewolves. It is 
certainly true that in the past the 
toxins extracted from plants within 
the aconite family were used to 
create poisonous coatings for the 
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spears and arrows used in wolf 
hunts — which is how the plant 
Originally got its name. 

Also known as the “Queen of All 


Poisons,’ aconitum is 
one of the most 
poisonous and 

dangerous 

plants in the 

world. But, 

herein lies the 

problem, — for 

although there 

is little doubt 

it could kill a 

werewolf = (or 

pretty much any 

other creature, 

whether natural 

or supernatural) 

there is no evi- 

dence it would 

ever work as a 

repellent. Aconitum is 

so toxic that even touch- 

ing it without wearing gloves can 
be fatal to humans. 





The typical 

fantasy 'kit' for 
killing supernatural 
creatures. Contains 
Bible, holy water, 
crucifix, prayer 
beads; garlic and 
wooden steak 

for vampires, 

silver bullets for 
werewolves. 


As recently as 2014, an inquest into 
the death of Nathan Greenway, a 
gardener in Hampshire, England, 
recorded that his death from mul- 
tiple organ failure may have been 
caused by him merely brushing 
against a wolfsbane plant in a 
greenhouse. There is, therefore, a 
very real risk that in preparing your 
aconite poison, you may actually 
be exposing yourself to more dan- 
ger than you would face from a 
werewolf! 


Then as a last resort, what about 
the famous silver bullet? Or even 
better, silver bullets that have 
been filled with liquid quicksilver/ 
mercury. It has been claimed a 
silver bullet will kill a werewolf 
stone dead and, if it is one of those 
“shape-shifting” wolves, the dead 
creature will revert back to its 
original human form. 


This is another myth that can be 
traced back to a couple of movies in 
the 1930s: “Werewolf of London” 
(1935) and “The Wolf Man” (1941). 
The same goes for the “Beast of 
Gevaudan.” 

It all relates back to a historic inci- 
dent in France, during the years 
1764 to 1767, when the residents 
of the Haute-Loire region were 
plagued by wolves that attacked 
and killed between 60 and 113 
people, as well as injuring another 
50. Not surprisingly, the wolves 
were attributed with supernatural 
powers and inhuman cunning. 
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There is also a Suggestion the real “beast” 
was actually something more exotic, such 
as a lion or tiger that had escaped from a 
private zoo. Or, alternatively, a giant bull 
mastiff hound, clad in an armored hide 
to give it protection from the bullets, 
that belonged to one of the official wolf 
hunters. 

At the time of the original hunt, the 
weapons used against the beast were 
conventional spears and bullets, how- 
ever, at some point during the 19th 
century (100 years afterward), a retelling 
of the story had the beast eventually 
being slain with a silver bullet that had 
been blessed by a priest. One possibility 
is the later author confused the name of 
one of the hunters, called Argent (Silver), 
so “shot by Silver” became “shot with 
Silver”. 

Incidentally, anything silver could be used 
as a “bullet” in the age of the smooth- 
bore musket and blunderbuss, including 
silver buttons and even folded-over silver 
coins. However, you needn't go to the 
trouble and expense of sourcing silver 
ammunition as ballistic tests indicate 
silver bullets are both less accurate, 
and slower than comparable-sized lead 
bullets. 

It has also been suggested that a were- 
wolf can be slain by being stabbed with 


a dagger made of pure silver. Once again 
there is the practical issue of how you 
get sufficiently up close and personal to 
fatally stab a werewolf without yourself 
becoming just another victim, particu- 
larly as silver is a relatively soft metal 
that makes it less-than-suitable as a pen- 
etrating bladed weapon. That said, silver 
has long had a reputation for possessing 
magical properties that protect against 
Supernatural dark forces so, if it makes 
you feel more at ease, do wear some 
solid silver, such a heavy chain around 
your neck. Unlike wolfsbane, it won’t do 
any harm and it may even suit you! 

If you look at the historical accounts, from 
16th, 17th, and 18th century Europe of 
werewolves being killed, it would appear 
that they were believed to be fundamen- 
tally creatures of flesh and blood and 
could be killed by conventional swords, 
spears, and guns, as well as, according 
to one woodcut, being hanged on a gal- 
lows and burned at the stake. But, as has 
been pointed out, the primary object of 
our modern-day werewolf hunt was to 
gather evidence of its existence, not hunt 
it to extinction! 















IT WAS SAID A WEREWOLF COULD 
BE SLAIN BY BEING STABBED WITH 
A DAGGER MADE OF PURE SILVER 





What specific tip would you give 
to prospective modern-day were- 
wolf hunters? 


Do not make the classic mistake, as 
they do in the movies, of splitting 
up so you can explore more ground. 
Stick together, because were- 
wolves, in common with ordinary 
wolves and dogs, prefer to hunt in 
packs and to pick off solitary strag- 
glers. By staying together, you may 
turn the tables on the lone wolf as 
you become the pack. And, having 
someone with you is also useful 
should you actually observe some- 
thing, as they can corroborate your 
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What else do you need to take on 
a modern-day werewolf hunt? 


Unlike the lore of vampires, you 
can conceivably photograph were- 
wolves, so do take a camera. The 
one on your phone will be fine if 
you don’t want to be burdened 
down with too much gear to carry 
and Il’d recommend carrying every- 
thing you need in a shoulder bag or 
satchel, as you may need to cover a 
lot of ground, fast. 

Also, take a powerful but light- 
weight torch and make sure it has 
fresh batteries. The last thing you 
want is to be plunged into dark- 
ness, at the precise moment you 
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hear something crashing through 
the undergrowth towards you in 
that spooky graveyard. | also took a 
sound recorder, though again most 
smartphones now include a record- 
ing app; and a steel tape-measure, 
SO any suspicious footprints 
encountered could be measured 
and recorded for posterity. 

Wear appropriate clothing; it can 
get cold sitting around a graveyard 
in the early hours of the morning, 
even in the height of summer, as | 
know from past experiences stak- 
ing out cemeteries on ghost hunts, 
and wear comfortable, waterproof 
boots for scrabbling along damp 
country lanes. 
















Take some hot coffee with you, 
both for keeping warm and help- 
ing you to stay awake. And, stay 
sober. Staggering around with too 
much alcoholic “courage” inside 
you will only blunt your senses, 
decreasing your ability to detect 
unusual sounds or changes in the 
atmosphere, while simultaneously 
increasing the chances of you inad- 
vertently doing something stupid, 
such as misjudging distances and 
falling in a ditch or stream. Don’t 
crash around making enough noise 
to wake the dead (or undead) as 
you'll scare away any creatures out 
there. 


Finally, remember the _ advice 


of former US President Teddy 
Roosevelt, although he hunted 
bears, to “speak softly and carry a 
big stick.” Personally, | use a metal 
shooting-stick/stick-seat, with a 
clunky crook handle at one end 
and a sharp point at the other. An 
alternative would be an ash stick, 
because ash is both tough and 
reckoned to be one of the most 
magical of all woods, with a folk- 
lore tradition dating back to the 
Druids and the Yggdrasil tree of 
Norse mythology. 

Along with being useful for pok- 
ing and prodding any ‘things’ you 
encounter, if your werewolf does 
prove to be a large dog turned 


feral, a stick may come in handy for 
fending it off. That is if you don’t 
want to end the night in the hos- 
pital emergency room receiving a 
tetanus jab after your bite wounds 
are stitched. And then worrying 
what will happen to you on the 
night of the next full moon... 


Continued on next page. 





ALSO, TAKE A 
POWERFUL BUT 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
TORCH AND 
MAKE SURE 

IT HAS FRESH 
BATTERIES. THE 
LAST THING YOU 
WANT IS TO BE 
| LCE NIGS a DE ENE ES. 
DARKNESS, AT 
THE PRECISE 
MOMENT YOU 


THROUGH THE 
UNDERGROWTH 
TOWARDS YOU 
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What transpired at the location of your 
werewolf hunt? 


After waiting for a while at the St Mary’s 
graveyard in the Sculcoates district of 
Hull, nothing unusual happened — noth- 
ing unusual for a cemetery in the dead 
of night, that is - so we moved on to the 
location of one of the reported recent 
werewolf sightings. This was the pathway 
running along the side of the Beverley 
and Barmston Drain. The drain is a 
200-year-old drainage channel that flows 
across 25 miles of open countryside, 
before cutting through Hull and eventu- 
ally emptying into the River Humber. The 
frequent sightings of our werewolf along 
the banks of the drain have resulted in 
the creature also earning the nickname 
of the ‘Beast of Barmston Drain’. 


So, did you encounter the Beast of 
Barmston Drain? 


In the relative silence of the night, | heard 
the sound of something making its way 
through the undergrowth on the oppo- 
site side of the drain. | switched on my 
spotlight and scanned the bank for signs 
of activity. It was then that my spotlight 
illuminated a pair of eyes staring back at 
me! 

Normally if an animal is caught in the light 
like this, it either freezes or it ducks down 
and scuttles away. This animal didn’t do 
either. Instead, to the dismay of my fellow 
hunters, it began making its way along 
the bank, still on the opposite side of the 
drain, in my direction... as if it was trying 
to take a closer look at me. Unusually for 
an animal, it didn’t stalk silently through 
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Photo by Les Gibson, Courtesy Charles Christian 


the undergrowth but instead crashed and 
trampled its way along the bank until it 
was directly opposite me, where it then 
halted and stared in my direction. Then, 
it ducked down, vanished and, | can only 
assume, made away into the wasteland 
lying beyond the drain. 

Although there was a full moon that 
night, it was obscured by clouds for 
most of the time so all | was ever able 
to make out were the eyes. They were 
large, amber in color and, by the spacing 
between the two eyes, they belonged to 
a large animal. 


Was it a werewolf? 


I’m a skeptic. Show me a beast that 
displays all the characteristics of a were- 
wolf and I'll accept it is a werewolf but, 
until then, I'll look for more mundane 
explanations. 

My money says the ‘Beast of Barmston 
Drain’ is not ‘Old Stinker’ back from the 
undead but instead it was a very large 
dog that had been abandoned by its 
owners and was living wild in this inner- 
city area. Of course, there is another 
possibility altogether and this is both the 
original ‘Old Stinker’ from the medieval 
period and today’s “Beast of Barmston 
Drain’ could be manifestations of “Black 
Shuck’, the ghostly black dog that has 
haunted the eastern half of England for 
centuries! = 








Charles Christian is a barrister and 
Reuters correspondent turned writer, 
EW e-NKe Enis bauauuarcaccvelam(olenmar.lot-imme-lenle 
presenter, podcaster, blogger, story- 
ins) Oayomrcb ale sve) antsy nbaalsandciacanZelecoalenaiceys 
who presents a weekly podcast 
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RIVING along the iso- 
lated road that runs 
down the scenic Hook 
Peninsula in Ireland’s 
Ancient East, it is easy to spot the 
mansion that has earned itself the 
reputation as the most haunted 
house in Ireland. If ever a build- 
ing fit the stereotype of a home 
haunted by its bloody and tragic 
past, this was it. Set against the 
backdrop of a rugged and wind- 
swept coastal setting, Loftus Hall 
looms over the surrounding land- 
scape. Its historic walls have seen 
invasion, capture, plague, famine 
and numerous personal tragedies, 
many of which live on as ghostly 
legends still told today. 
The recorded history of Loftus Hall 
and the land upon which it sits 
stretches back some 800 years, but 
locals say the significance of the 
site goes back thousands of years 
and was once sacred to the druids, 
the high-ranking professional and 
religious class in ancient Celtic 
cultures. 


A COLORFUL PAST 


The story of Loftus Hall begins 
around 1170 AD, when Raymond 
(Redmond) Fitzgerald, nicknamed 
Le Gros (‘The Fat’), landed at 
Baginbun Head in the Hook 
Peninsula in what is now county 
Wexford in Ireland. It is a famous 
site in Irish history, known as the 
place “where Ireland was lost and 
won”. Raymond was among the 
first of a small band of Norman 
knights who played an active role 
in helping enforce Norman rule 
over Ireland. He acquired land in 
the area, upon which he built a 
castle known as Houseland Castle. 
Over the years, it fell into disrepair 
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and in 1350, descendants of Raymond Le Gros built a new castle 
called The Hall or ‘Redmond Hall’. 

The Hall remained with the Redmond family until the mid-1600s 
when the Irish Confederate Wars saw the castle repeatedly 
attacked and eventually seized as part of the Cromwellian confis- 
cations. In one remarkable display of defense on July 20, 1642, 
Alexander Redmond, who was 68 at the time, managed to protect 
The Hall from around 90 English invaders, with just the help of his 
two sons, some tenants, two soldiers, and a tailor. They staved 
off several more attacks after which Alexander Redmond received 
favorable terms from Cromwell. Upon his death around 1651, 
Redmond’s family was evicted from The Hall and their home put 
up for auction. In 1666, Henry Loftus, originally from Yorkshire, 
England, acquired the confiscated lands and the mansion was 
renamed Loftus Hall. 


LOFTUS HALL REBUILT 


Over the decades and centuries that followed, the Loftus fam- 
ily rose in the peerage, producing barons, viscounts, earls, and 
marquesses, and as they climbed the ladder of aristocracy, the 
illustrious family hoped they could entice Queen Victoria to visit. 


Continued on page 66 
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IF EVER A BUILDING 


FIT THE STEREOTYPE 
OF A HOME HAUNTED 
BY ITS BLOODY AND 
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The eerie mansion that is today known as Loftus Hall. 
| Photo courtesy of Loftus Hall 
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1 Glamis Castle, Scotland (1372) 


A secret passage leads to a hidden chamber where the 


NVAKoy aks) ae) Cl i-lanlcymre ie (=1i0) a aai=topmmal-lia’Ammalelaatclamuer-le mms t =" | < A 
imprisoned. Now he prowls the battlements. Pe oeet 
YJ Bhangarh Fort, Rajasthan, India (1631) 4 Poppi Castle, France (1290) 
Princess Ratnavati spurned the wizard Singhia who was =TohVam\ViFehacl(of- me) md aleMael lfarcmGiel (on mmiclaali\Vaslalaca=tem (oler-] maal-1e 
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villagers walled her up alive in a tower. 


3 Kremlin Nizhny Novgorod, Russia (16th Cen) 5 Drottningholm Palace, Sweden (1699) 


One of the towers kept falling down. A pregnant woman Queen Silvia shares her royal residence with a White Lady 
was seized and bricked up in the tower alive, as a sacrifice. who foretells death and a Grey Man who seeks the council 
(o) manle)ar-laeacy 


Castle of Good Hope, South Africa (1679) 


The apparition of the Lady in Grey runs through the castle 
crying hysterically and a woman’s body was found during 
(=> er= NV 18 (0) aS 


Poenari Castle, Romania (13th Cen) 


Constructed by Vlad the Impaler’s relatives, human blood was 
used as cement. Over a thousand sacrificed souls haunt the 
castle. 


Moosham Castle, Austria (1191) 


In the 1700s, many witches were tortured and executed here 
and a century later, locals were killed for being werewolves. 


Larnach Castle, New Zealand (1871) 


William Larnach built the 3000-square foot ballroom as a 21st 
birthday present for his daughter Kate, who died of typhoid, 
oLUi miei marcel aiacmal=m ey-]iiaele)aap 


i[@) Rose Hall Great House, Jamaica (1770) 


A voodoo practitioner, the White Witch, Annie Palmer took 
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With that goal in mind, John Henry INSANITY, DEATH, AND TRAGEDY PLAGUED 
Loftus, the fourth Marquess of Ely, THE HISTORIC HALL 

embarked on an enormous renovation of 

The Hall between 1870 and 1879 to make While its rich and colorful past is enough 


it grander than ever before. Although it to bring history-buffs flocking, it is the 
is widely reported that Loftus Hall was legends, the unexplained mysteries, 
completely demolished and rebuilt, and the tales of ghostly apparitions that 

there is evidence have made Loftus Hall one of the most 


that much of the for- visited mansions in the whole of Ireland 


INSANITY, DEATH, mer Hall was utilized The legends stem from the true life and 
AND TRAGEDY and worked into the death of Anne Tottenham. 


mansion that can be In the mid-1600s, Charles Tottenham 
PLAGUED THE $s seen today. married the Honorable Anne Loftus, 
No expense’ was daughter of the first Viscount Loftus, and 
HISTORIC HALL spared in the ren- they had six children; four boys and two 
ovation of Loftus girls — Elizabeth and Anne. But his wife 
Hall. Erected as a became ill and died while the girls were 
three-story mansion, with a balustraded still young. Two years later, Tottenham 
parapet, the Hall boasts an ornate mosaic married his cousin Jane Cliffe, and they 
floor and a spectacular grand staircase, lived together, along with Anne, in Loftus 
hand carved by Italian craftsmen. The Hall. 
house certainly was fit for a queen, but One night, amid a powerful storm, a 
Queen Victoria never arrived, causing ship arrived at the Hook Peninsula and a 
deep disappointment for the Loftus young man made his way to Loftus Hall 
family. asking if he could take shelter there. 


lt was not uncommon for strangers to 
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come knocking, as the rough waters around the 
south Wexford coast often resulted in ships being 
grounded on the shore or shattered by rocks. The 
man was invited in and ended up residing at the 
house for several weeks. 

During this time, Anne, now a young woman, 
fell in love with the stranger and spent countless 
hours socializing with him in the Tapestry Room. 





According to local legends, one 
evening, Anne was playing cards 
with the stranger, as well as other 
guests, when she leaned down 
under the table to collect a card 
she had dropped and noticed that 
the stranger had cloven hooves. 
She screamed loudly, causing the 
stranger to expose himself as the 
devil. He transformed into a ball of 
fire and shot up through the roof, 
leaving Anne in a state of trauma 
from which she never recovered. 
Anne’s mental state deteriorated 
rapidly and her family, embar- 
rassed by her behavior, confined 
her to a room in the house, where 
she remained until her death in 
around 1775. It is said that from 
this time onwards, Loftus Hall 
became plagued by severe polter- 
geist activity, the troubled Anne 
never able to rest in peace. 

Several Protestant clergymen were 
summoned by the family to put a 
stop to it, but none could rid the 
house of its evil forces. In their des- 
peration, the family, themselves 
Protestant, called upon a Catholic 
priest who was a tenant on their 
estate, Father Thomas Broaders, 
who was successful in cleansing the 
house of negative forces. It is pop- 
ularly reported that his gravestone 
contains the inscription "Here lies 
the body of Thomas Broaders, who 
did good and prayed for all, and 
who banished the devil from Loftus 
Hall", though there is no evidence 
that this inscription ever existed. 


UNRAVELING THE LEGEND 


It is fair to say that many of the 
details of this account are likely 
to be little more than fictional folk 
tales. Nevertheless, reports going 
back over a century say that Anne 
was indeed confined to a room in 
Loftus Hall until her death. So what 
really happened to her? 

It is most likely that the account 
of the cloven hooves and the devil 
shooting through the roof was 
made up by the Loftus family to 
deter beggars and other strangers 
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The Tapestry Room of Loftus House. Is this really the card table 
where a stranger supposedly transformed into the devil and shot 
through the ceiling? | Photo court€sy of Loftus Hall 


from paying a visit to the 
Hall. After all, they were des- 
perately hoping to entice 
Queen Victoria for a visit, so 
the last thing they needed 
was ‘undesirables’ getting in 
the way. 

This then raises the question 
as to whether Anne really 
was confined due to mental 
illness, or whether there was 





another reason for this tragic 
ending to her life. According 
to one alternative account, 
the stranger had fallen in 
love with Anne and had 
asked Charles Tottenham for 
her hand in marriage but was 
refused permission. He was 
turned away from the house, 
leaving Anne heartbroken. 

But there is another twist in 


this story. During the restoration of 
Loftus Hall, the skeletal remains of 
a tiny infant were found between 
the walls in what is believed to 
have been the room Anne had been 
locked in. Did Anne fall pregnant 
with the stranger, casting shame 
upon her family? This could have 
provided a motive for her father 
to lock her away, never to be seen 
again. 

One local account suggests that 
Anne died during childbirth after 
her father refused to let anyone 
know of her pregnancy, including 
the local doctor, and she suffered 
complications leading to her death. 
Today, Anne Tottenham’s grave 
is located in a local graveyard in 
Wexford. But something is very 
peculiar about it. Unlike the sur- 
rounding graves, it is completely 
cemented over. The people that 
buried her clearly wanted to ensure 
no one could ever access her body. 
What dark secrets did Anne take 
with her to the grave? 


The room in Loftus Hall where Anne Tot- 
tenham is said to have been locked away. 
| Photo courtesy of Loftus Hall 





IS LOFTUS HALL HAUNTED? 


Metaphorically, Loftus Hall is indeed 
haunted by its dark and troubled history. 
One can almost feel the sadness and 
traumas that have taken place within its 
walls. But does 
the ghost of 
Anne still roam 
the cold and 


empty rooms 
of the mansion 
as it stands 


today? Many 
are convinced 
the answer is 
yes. Indeed, 
American Ghost 
Hunters carried 
out detailed 
investigations 
of the house 
and claimed to 
have detected 
numerous 
anomalies. 

In the early 20th 
century, the 
Loftus family 
went bankrupt 
and, following 
the death of 
the last member of the Loftus family, it 
was taken over by the Benedictines, who 
occupied it until 1935. In 1937, the Sisters 
of Providence converted it into a convent 
and school for young girls wanting to join 
the order. Locals say that people were 
terrified to attend Mass in its chapel 
given the well-circulated legends of the 
devil himself visiting the Hall. 

In 1983, Loftus Hall was purchased by 
Michael Deveraux who opened it as 
‘Loftus Hall Hotel’. Michael died in the 
Hall and his wife struggled for several 
years trying to run the hotel on her own, 
until one night she took off without any 
explanation, leaving everything behind. 


Loftus Hall then entered another dark period. 
The property was left vacant but was occu- 
pied illicitly for nearly a decade by people 
conducting satanic rituals and meetings. 

In 2011, it was purchased by its current own- 
ers, the Quigley family, who have embarked 
on an ambitious project of restoration. Today, 
Loftus Hall is open to the public, who can join 
a 45-minute guided tour that showcases the 
history of the Hall and its many legends. 
Leaving the Hall after one of these tours, one 
is left with more questions than answers. Fact 
and fiction have become so closely entwined 
in the history of Loftus Hall that it is impossi- 
ble to determine where history ends, and the 
legend begins. m 
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By Joanna Gillan 


the end of October every 
fos children disguise them- 

selves as horrors and wander 
the streets of town seeking suste- 
nance — in the form of candy! Why 
do we do this? It turns out, the 
ancient origins of Halloween lie 
with the Celtic festival of Samhain, 
particularly as celebrated in Ireland. 
Samhain took place from October 
31 to November 1, about halfway 
between the autumn equinox and 
the winter solstice. 
It was a celebration of the change 
of seasons — the harvest was boun- 
tiful, and winter was approaching. 
However, it wasn’t all fun and 
games. The Celts believed that 
the veil between the living and the 
dead was thinnest during this time, 
and that spirits of the dead, and 
the supernatural beings known as 
the Aos si, could seep through and 
walk on Earth. 
In the eighth century, Pope Gregory 
Ill instructed Christian missionaries 
to merge Christian teachings with 
the beliefs of local populations so 
that Christianity would be more 
readily adopted. In the same vein, 
he moved the Christian celebration 
of All Saints’ Day, also known as All 
Hallows’ Day — a day to honor mar- 
tyrs and saints who died for their 
faith — from May 13 to November 
1 to coincide with Samhain. The 
night before became All Hallows 
Eve — or Hallowe’en. 





















The Halloween traditions we see 
today combine festivities from the 
original celebration of Samhain 
to later practices that were 
adopted after the establishment of 
Christianity. 
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Fearful that spirits and supernatural 
beings could cross into the world of the 
living during Samhain, the Celts would 
disguise themselves as ghouls and beings 
from the Otherworld so they would not 
be terrorized or carried away to the other 
side. Wearing a mask or disguise was 
believed to trick the spirits into thinking 
they were one of their own. 2,000 years 
later, and ghosts, ghouls, and supernat- 
ural beings remain popular choices for 
Halloween costumes. 
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It is believed that the origin of ‘trick or 
treating’ stems back to a Druidic ritual of 
going door-to-door during Samhain, col- 
lecting eggs, nuts, and apples from homes 
in the community. Druids were members 
of the high-ranking professional and 
religious class in ancient Celtic cultures. 


As they held a spiritual role, much like a 
priest or shaman, it is thought that they 
would accept such offerings in exchange 
for the promise of spiritual protection. 
Later, when Christianity was adopted 
and Samhain merged into All Hallows 
Eve, children and adults would go door- 
to-door asking for small currant cookies 
called soul cakes, which were offered 
in exchange for prayers. Over time, the 
‘offerings’ became gifts of sweets and 
candy, and those who fail to demonstrate 
generosity have tricks played on them. 


alec) alelk=)auemm ai aal=cvamlalacece=lalam e)e-lalcmy(-lae 
believed to be a way to bewilder evil 
spirits. Good-natured mischief was 
folecKeun(exclomme [Ula layoamsy-lanlal-llapme-lalemm tcle-lemrall 
Hallows Eve. But by the 18th century, 
these pranks had escalated into delin- 
oLUl=valvar-[alemvcclaler-liciaam-]aremucslacmayg el(erl IN 
carried out the night before Halloween, 
(o}am Ooi vo) o\=) us OM Malicu (=10mcomaal=maltcdalmel-iiays 
(o[U] 0) oY =o ma BY=AV41 cM F240 | SO) om |g sd a 24] (0 
‘Mischief Night’. Today, pranking is fre- 
quently incorporated into Halloween 
festivities, typically in the form of egging 
houses, smashing pumpkins, or covering 


‘@ yards with toilet paper. 


'Soul Cakes' were offered in 


exchange for prayers on All 
Hallows Eve 





The classic Halloween colors of black 
and orange trace their origins back-to 
the Celtic festival of Samhain. Black rep- 
resents darkness and the arrival of winter 
with its longer nights. It-also symbolizes 
death, as Samhain was the time of year 
when the connection to the deceased 
was the strongest. Orange is emblematic 
fo) im daremclenderaalamarclacecimcict-bielaml aren cel ke 
associated with fire. 
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During Samhain, bonfires (and later 
candles) were lit to mimic the sun and 
hold back the darkness of the oncoming 
winter. The fires were believed to have 
protective powers and were used to ward 
off evil spirits. Crops and animal bones 
were burnt in the fires as offerings. In 
lreland, all fires would be extinguished 
at sundown on October 31, and a single 
blazing bonfire was lit at the Hill of Ward 
in County Meath, where Druids and their 
followers would gather for the annual 
feast of the dead, offering food to the 
‘unseen’, who had crossed into the realm 
of the dead. Bonfires are still incorpo- 
rated into many Halloween traditions 
around the world. 


Candles represent the Samhain fire. 
Later, when Christianity was established, 
candles would be lit on All Hallows’ Eve 
and placed on the graves of the dead. 
Households throughout Europe would 
typically have candles burning in each 
room to guide the souls back to visit 
their earthly homes. These were known 
as ‘soul lights’. 
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One of the most stereotypical symbols 
of Halloween is a hollowed-out pump- 
kin — including all manner of spooky 
faces carved into it — that has a candle 
placed inside; otherwise known as the 
Jack O’Lantern. The original lanterns 
Tan ia) f-]ale pum 1ayc4t-Jalepamr-lale meee) il-lalemeny(cla= 
carved from turnips or rutabagas, both 
symbols of the harvest. It was also a 
motif of the Irish Christian folk tale of 
Jack, who was denied entry to both 
heaven and hell. He was condemned to 
wander the earth but asked the Devil 
for some light. He was tossed a burning 
coal ember which he placed inside a 
eXolurexeroprelimmuelaall| om comm isd alam al cM: \Var- kom ale 
wandered aimlessly through the dark 
countryside. He became known as “Jack 
of the Lantern”, or Jack O’Lantern. 
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century, and a more 
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Divination Games 


Matchmaking 





The Celts believed that Samhain was a 
time when the future and past existed 
concurrently with the present. Druids 
would use this time to make prophe- 
cies about the future to guide their 
Xo}aalaalelalinvam lela latcmaal=m-lalaler-) melolar 
fire on the Hill of Ward, they would 

ol g=ssom Uy OM [amr-)allaatclmarst-leicw-lalemc) dans 
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fortunes. Since this time, various 
cola aakcmeymellVlarclale)am-laremie)aderat=nake) ice 
ing games have been incorporated 
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which focus on love, luck, and marriage. 
Tame) alsin laiammdackeliuce)apame)iialetie)(e(=vom t-lel(=s 
Voll le MXom[aixomr- Mm n(=1(emr-]arenm ol0]1NN0] ot-Imer-] on 
bage. If a substantial amount of earth 
was attached to the roots it indicated 
that their loved ones would receive 
wealth. The taste of the cabbage — bitter 
or sweet — would reveal the nature of 
their future marriage. 
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game in which people attempt to pick 
U] o-]e) eo) (=m kerclaralcallamcmaelemeymr-1e-)m ek [ale 
only their teeth. Bobbing for apples was 
never originally part of the Samhain 
tradition, but is thought to have been 
iTarexo)a ele)e-in=Xomiaixonimnuidamaaloe-laeN'c] meymaal= 
omans in Britain. The Romans had a fes- 
NYE] Ime [=Xo | (er-] =10 mm Kolm 0) gale) ar- Pama al=mesxele(e(etss 
aUlincue) elem at-lalcccincyere]qeleralem \(e)\{-)palel-v6 
and some scholars — because of the 
orical association between the Celts 
om dal=m ave) aat-lal teem OLol(c\ om declelin(olacmacelan 
: sy-lanlarcliabclalemaaremicciaiVc) meym melaslelareMi-la> 
merged together. 
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For centuries, matchmaking games 
have played a central role in traditional 
Halloween festivities. In Ireland, a ring 
would be buried in mashed potatoes 
hoping to bring love to the person 
who found it. In England, it was 
Ny fefe) olUif-]amcomm el=1-) mr-) al-]¢) ©) (=mn lemme) alt= 
long strip and toss it over the 
shoulder. The peel was believed 
to land in the shape of the first 
letter of the future spouse’s 
name. In Scotland, single ladies 
would name hazelnuts after men 
they fancied before tossing them into a 
fire. Depending on whether they were 
nicely Saints 20 burned, Co] iy oLe) o) o]=re pam aal = 
prevailing dan a Id e the VVelaatelaKs 
future a IS ® a eyes an (e any ante) a= 
“ Cu “te a 
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of Chinese fishermen 
Ohi faycmerol a aavele-lalameliaeks 
as fishing partners 
dates to 960 AD, but 
now they only sail the 
rivers at dawn or dusk 
to feed their birds, 
ice)ancolela an Mme) an aalqla 
there’s a chance of 

a big catch. Training 
the birds takes years 
fo) YV(0) 0 Gusxome al =), 

can’t compete with 
TalelUKiat-lm e)g-lenca-cem le) 
fish with a cormorant, 
a snare is placed 
around its neck to 
keep the fish stuck 
ames) eX=lelr-] ms elelereln 

in its throat. The 
mals) eaarlamelare)alecmee) 
encourage the bird 

to dive underwater 
lalemer-1Keam-maian-lare 
then, after removing 
the larger catch, it’s 
given a smaller fish as 
a reward. It’s said the 
birds keep track of the 
alelaalel-lemevmaciamaate\y 
(of) Kol a r- Vale MII mciKe) ©) 
working if they haven't 
received a fair share. 
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SONS 


OF 
LIGHT 


THE SECRET ESSENE 
CONNECTION TO 
EGYPT S HERETIC 

PHARAOH 


BY 1QN ATEN A. PERRIN 





HE site of Qumran in Israel is 
perhaps her most mysterious. 
The people who lived there 
2,000 years ago were known 
across the Greco-Roman world 
as an especially pious group of 
celibate Jewish men who studied, worked, and 
practiced righteousness, healing, and virtue. To 
outsiders such as Pliny and Philo, they were the 
essania (“Sons of the Sun”), the essaei (“pious 
ones’), and the essaioi (“holy ones”). To later 
Jewish rabbis they were the Tobele Shacharit, 
(“Morning Baptists”). To the Qumranites them- 
selves, they were the yahad (“community”), 
the bene or, (“Sons of Light”), and the benei 
Zadok, (“sons of Zadok”, an ancient priest). To 
the Jewish historian Josephus, they were called 
the Essenes. 
Pliny tells us that: “The solitary tribe is remark- 
able beyond all the other tribes of the whole 
world as it has not women and has renounced 
all sexual desire, has no money, and has only 
palm trees for company. Day by day the throng 
of refugees is recruited to an equal number by 
numerous accessions of persons tired of life 
and driven there by the waves of fortune to 
adopt their manners.” (Pliny, Natural History 
V, XV). They kept the strictest rules for Levite 
priests and attempted to avoid the impurity of 
the Jerusalem temple. They were perhaps the 
world’s first monastic order, and many believe 
they wrote at least some of the amazing Dead 
Sea Scrolls, 800 to 900 in total, found in the 
nearby caves. 
They lived across ancient Israel during the 
Second Temple Period, between 150 BC — 70 
AD. Most believe they, along with the similar 
Pharisees, derived from the earlier Hasidim: 
“over-righteous” Jews who pushed back 
against the Hellenization of Israel. When the 
Maccabee family seized power in 167 BC, they 
did not restore the legitimate line of Zadok 
priests, but instead filled the priestly offices 
themselves, alienating the Hasidim. One of 
these, the Teacher of Righteousness, eventu- 
ally fled to the spot now called Qumran and 
founded the Essenes. Some believe he derived 
his ideas from the Greek Neo-Pythagoreans or 
Egyptian-Jewish Therapeutae. 
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THE SONS OF LIGHT 


One of the biggest mysteries concerning Qumran 
was their connection to the sun and light. Despite 
the fact they were, like all Jews, strict monothe- 
ists, they nonetheless held the sun in high esteem. 
We know from Josephus that: “the Essenes are 
peculiarly reverent towards the Divinity. Before 
the sun rises, they utter nothing of the mundane 
things, but only certain ancestral prayers to him, 
as if begging him to come up. (The Jewish War, 
Book II, Chapter 8, 5: 128). 

From the Dead Sea Scrolls, we read: “And when 
the sun rises ...they shall bless. Answering they 
shall say: Blessed be the God of Israel... When the 
sun rises to shine forth upon the Earth, they shall 
bless.” (Daily Prayers, 4Q503). 

On another scroll we read their morning prayer: 
“Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who art righteous in all 
Thy ways...Thou who art faithful...Who hast cre- 
ated the morning as a sign to reveal the dominion 
of the light as the boundary of the daytime...For 
the light is good!” (Morning Prayer, 4Q408). 

They called themselves the “Sons of Light” and 
used solar imagery to describe themselves and 
their future wars - “shining javelin of the power 
of God”, “flaming blade to devour the wicked”. 
From the important War Scroll, we read: “Thou 
hast decreed for us a destiny of Light according 
to thy Truth. And the Prince of Light Thou hast 
appointed from ancient times to come to our sup- 
port; all the sons of righteousness are in his hand.” 
(War Scroll, X\ll: 10). From the Scroll of Secrets we 
find a prayer to the sun god Helios, equated for 
centuries with Yahweh: “Holy Helios, who rises 
in the east... trustworthy leader of the sun’s rays, 
Lord, Brilliant Leader, King...” while in the famous 
Temple Scroll we read of a huge tower that was 
to be gold-plated, inside and out, and built beside 
the temple to serve as access to its roof, where 
Professor Morton Smith believes sun rituals were 
conducted. A sundial was even found there in 
1954. 

Perhaps the most direct evidence of the Essene’s 
sun reverence was in their use of a solar calendar, 
as opposed to the solar-lunar calendar then used 
in Israel. The most recently deciphered Dead Sea 
Scroll, by Drs. Eshbal Ratson and Jonathan Ben- 
Dov of the University of Haifa in 2018, was a text 
referring to this exact solar calendar. 

So, why were the sun, light, and radiance so 
important to the Essenes of Qumran? Why did 
they seem to associate the sun with God, and light 
with righteousness? According to British metallur- 
gist and researcher Robert Feather, it is because of 


their connection to the heretic Pharaoh of the Sun 
and light, Akhenaten. In his ground-breaking 2003 
book The Mystery of the Copper Scroll of Qumran: 
The Essene Record of the Treasure of Akhenaten 
(and subsequent books), Feather documented 
dozens of strange connections between Qumran 
and Akhenaten. These links are statistically sig- 
nificant and suggest that the Essenes had some 
memory of Egypt a millennium before. 
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AKHENATEN, THE HERETIC PHARAOH 


Akhenaten was Egypt’s heretic Pharaoh who lived 
from 1373-1337 BC. He abolished the worship 
of all the gods except the Aten, the sun disk. He 
introduced radical new doctrines to Egypt and 
founded a city in the desert (Amarna) to practice 
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his new religion. He called himself “the beloved 
son of the Aten’, and was obsessed with the wor- 
ship of this one monotheistic deity, as well as the 
maintenance of ma‘at (truth and righteousness). 
More than anything, his new religion was a cult 
of light. 

An inscription from the tomb of Panehesy, Chief 
Servant of the Aten, calls the king: “O brilliant 
child of the Aten, may you be young for us while 
you shine with the brilliance of the living Aten and 
see his beauteous rays.” His adopted name, “Akh- 
en-Aten” meant “Shining one of the Sun”, and he 
considered himself the one true son of the one 
true God: “You are in my heart, and there is none 
who knows you except your son” (Great Hymn). 
Professor Jan Assmann has translated the full 
name of the Aten god to read: “Lives the Ruler of 
the lightland who rejoices in the lightland, in his 
name of light coming forth from the sun-disk”. 

So, what was the “teaching” of Akhenaten? Well, 
it featured monotheism, resurrection, eternal life 
with God, and of course the means of achieving 
this: righteous living. 

An inscription from the tomb of Aye, his general 
and uncle, reads: “My mouth was full of righteous- 
ness. How prosperous is one who carries out his 
teaching” Another nearby reads: “/ was straight- 
forward and true, devoid of rapacity ... harkening 
to his teaching and executing his laws, and not 
confusing words or neglecting conduct”. Compare 
this to the Qumran War Scroll (XII|: 2): “Blessed be 
all those who serve Him in righteousness!” and: “I 
know that man is not righteous, except through 
Thee” (1QH 8:11). We, therefore, have the figure 
of Akhenaten, in a sense the original Teacher of 
Righteousness, prefiguring the eponymous figure 
who founded the Essenes at Qumran. 


Moses Restored: The Oldest Religious 
Secret Never Told 


By Jonathon A Perrin 


Moses and Akhenaten were one and the same, as the 
pharaoh abandoned traditional Egyptian polytheism and 
introduced the first monotheism. Woven throughout is a 
narrative story of Moses, putting readers directly into the 
mind of this religious revolutionary. 
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STRANGE CONNECTIONS 


Let us briefly examine one of the 
abundant archaeological connec- 
tions between Qumran and Amarna. 
It concerns the ritual washing areas 
excavated at both sites. At Qumran, 
Josephus described the process of 
communal ritual washing: “after 
they have worked strenuously until 
the fifth hour they are again assem- 
bled in one area, where they belt on 
linen covers and wash their bodies in 
frigid water.” (The Jewish War, Book 
Il, Chapter 8, 5: 129). During the 
excavations there during the 1950s, 
10 separate washing areas were dis- 
covered. They were labeled by head 
excavator, Roland De Vaux, as Jewish 
ritual baths, called in Hebrew mikveh 
(plural mikva’ot), and were the oldest 
ever found. 

Immersion in water to obey the 
law and purify the body from ritual 
uncleanliness (such as handling a 
corpse or leprosy) was called tvilah, 
and was one of the primary features 
of life at Qumran. It was not to 
become physically clean, but ritually 
clean - to become pure before wor- 
shipping God. The Purification Ritual 
B Scroll records that: “And then he 
shall enter the water...Answering, he 
shall say, “Blessed art Thou, God of 
Israel, for from the utterance of Thy 
mouth is declared the purity of all: 
to be separated from all the guilty 
men of uncleanness who cannot be 
purified by the purifying water...” 
(4Q414). 

At Amarna, meanwhile, Akhenaten 
was obsessed with ritual washing 
and purity. His nobles recorded such 
comments in their tombs: “May |! 
receive the pouring of water for me”. 
The basins of numerous water pools, 
lustration tables, and baths have been 
excavated across Amarna,_ includ- 
ing within the Great Aten Temple. 
These pools and washing areas can 
be seen on the tomb inscriptions 
of the nobles, which depict them 
as having stairways leading down 
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into them, exactly like at Qumran. Many 
feature two different stairways, just like 
at Qumran, so clean and unclean peo- 
ple would not have to come in contact. 
They even seemed familiar with what 
would become baptism (the pouring of 
water over someone for the forgiveness 
of sins): an inscription found at Amarna 
shows a princess or queen with water 
being ritually poured over her head. 
Professor Kenneth LOnnqvist states 
emphatically in his spatial analysis of 
Qumran: “we could not find any clear 
topographical, architectural or archae- 
ological explanations alone for why the 
Qumran settlement and the cemetery 
were given meticulously the same pecu- 
liar skew and orientation.” However, he 
has recognized that some sections of 
Qumran are oriented towards the winter 
solstice (108° azimuth), demonstrating 
the importance of solar events to the 
Essenes. Akhenaten employed a similar 
winter solstice alignment, very important 
for him, in his Royal Tomb, set at 116.5°, 
the angle of his winter solstice at Amarna 
in 1355 BC. More important is the second 
angle present at Qumran: 103°. 

Robert Feather noticed this peculiar 
alignment 20 years ago, between a part of 
the Qumran settlement and the primary 
temples at Amarna, and figured it could 
not be due to mere chance. It does not 
match the equinox or solstice at either 
site, but instead, as has been discov- 
ered by Marc Gabolde, Barry Kemp, and 
Giulio Magli, does match a specific angle 
observable only from the main temple 
at Amarna. From that angle, the king 
could gaze entirely down the royal wadi 
to the east and see the sun emerge from 
directly within the cleft, creating a living 
embodiment of the akhet after which he 
named his city. This most important of 
divine epiphanies occurred twice yearly, 
in late February (20-23) and late October 
(21-24), and in February marked the 
foundation of his new city in year five of 
his reign. It is also present, inexplicably, 
at Qumran. 


Opposite Top: Ritual 
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Opposite Bottom: 
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showing a royal 
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Queen Kiya, being 
ritually purified 
with living water, 
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Left: Painting of Rabbi with tefillin on his arms 
Above: The original Teacher of Righteousness, Akhenaten, under 


the rays of the Aten sun disk, his monotheistic God. He and his wife 
are shown wearing proto-tefillin straps on their arms 








As | compared the maps 
of Amarna and Qumran, 
| noticed the two angles 
actually work together. At 
Amarna, when projected 
from the Mansion of the 
Aten and the Great Aten 
Temple, they converge on 
the Royal Tomb. At Qumran, 
when projected from the 
two ends of the Scriptorium, 
they converge on a curious 
structure far to the east of 
the cemetery. This has been 
identified by excavators as 
“Tomb 1000” and is recorded 
by Dr. Philip Reeder as: “The 
position of this (single) burial 
chamber may indicate that a 
person of some importance 
was buried in the far eastern 
edge of the main cemetery... 
The skeleton was found fac- 
ing east and the first rays of 
the rising sun would strike 
the burial chamber. This 


burial chamber is one of the 
most elaborate in a_ very 
simple place.” | wonder if this 
might not be the tomb of the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 
Excavation reports suggest 
an elaborate structure once 
stood on this site, and it 
matches very closely the 
location of Akhenaten’s 
royal tomb in relation to 
the city and its center of 
writing. Were the Essenes 
secretly encoding memories 
of Amarna into their settle- 
ment, including the burial of 
their founder? 

If that was the case, | won- 
dered if perhaps Qumran 
itself was built as a model 
of Amarna, with the sinuous 
aqueduct running through 
the settlement serving as 
the Nile River, flowing past 
the city? A careful look 
at the maps of both sites 


suggests a _ similar layout 
on a much-reduced scale: a 
roughly north-south bearing 
of the site, curved from the 
north around to the east and 
back to the south-west, with 
the main structures facing 
103-108°, and the principal 
writing area in the center. The 
living area was to the south 
at Amarna, as at Qumran, 
and the cemeteries were in 
similar positions: to the east, 
organized into three lobes: 
north, central, and south, 
with the central, eastern lobe 
the most important. At the 
end of this lobe, at both sites, 
was located a tomb more 
elaborate than any other. 
The biggest problem with 
connecting Qumran to 
Amarna is the vast time sepa- 
rating them. How could there 
possibly be any link over 
1,200 years? 
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Well, we must realize the web of 
data that Feather and others have 
already discovered connecting the 
two communities (ranging from 
themes and laws to archaeological 
artifacts and alignments). My own 
list of similarities exceeds 40 top- 
ics, far too many to discuss here. 
They attest to a secret solar under- 
ground movement that existed 
through Israel’s long history, in 
strict defiance of the monotheistic 
orthodoxy. These secret solar traits 
emerged every so often through- 
out Jewish history (such as the 
Chariots of the Sun in Solomon’s 
Temple), but | feel were expressed 
most prominently at Qumran with 
its sun-centered Essenes. 

Feather describes this ongoing 
mechanism of transmission in 
his book The Secret Initiation of 
Jesus at Qumran. The priests of 
Akhenaten would have formed part 
of the Israelite Exodus, becoming 
known as the Shilonite priests of 
the Old Testament, which even- 
tually included Ezekiel, the “first 
Essene’” (as Dr. Ben-Zion Wacholder 
once called him), right down to the 
last rightful Jewish priest, Onias 
IV. Ezekiel, in particular, is a fasci- 
nating connecting point, since his 
prophesized third temple so closely 
resembled not only the Temple 
Scroll’s temple plan, but Amarna 
as well, and seems to include 
cryptic references to specific mea- 
surements of the Aten Temple and 
to Akhenaten’s “throne-chariot”. 

It is almost certain the Essenes 
of Qumran had some idea of 
Akhenaten and his long-ruined 
city in Egypt. Did they realize by 
calling themselves the “Sons of 
Light”, they were, in fact, echo- 
ing an ancient tradition of the 
original “Son of Light”? Did they 
realize they had fled to the desert 


The well-preserved statue of Pharaoh 
Horemheb in the identical scribal posture as 
an Essene would sit as a scribe. He was the 
Pharaoh who helped dismantle the city of 
Amarna and erase the name of Akhenaten. 


in rebellion against orthodoxy to 
share their revolutionary new ideas 
of covenant, purity, and righteous- 
ness, exactly as had Akhenaten 
over a thousand years earlier? 
Was the Teacher of Righteousness 
consciously modeling himself after 
the original Teacher of Ma’at from 
Amarna? The Qumran group likely 
only knew fragments of such mem- 
ories, and even then only a select 
few would have been admitted 
into the inner circle of esoteric 
knowledge stretching back to the 
mysterious origins of Judaism. m 
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OCATED in the Hayu Marca Mountains near 
Lake Titicaca in southern Peru, is Amaru Muru, a 
Quechua name meaning “Snake Door”. Carved ver- 
tically into a sandstone rock surface, it is a roughly 
23-foot-square area bordered either side by vertically 
cut indentations emphasizing its gateway-like form. 
At its base is a human-sized, T-shaped alcove acting 
as a false doorway. Interestingly, the shape and size 
of this alcove almost makes it look like a negative 
form of one of the T-shaped pillars at Gobekli Tepe in 
far-off Anatolia. 

It is assumed to be the handiwork of the Inca, mak- 
ing it no more than 700 years old. This may or may 
not be true. Certainly, the Inca did cut geometrically 
designed doorways into rock faces, although usu- 
ally these were associated with easily identifiable 
religious shrines. Amaru Muru is different. It is out 
on its own with no obvious evidence of any building 
structures nearby. What is more, it is clear that it 
has been this way for a very long time indeed — long 
enough for the local people to build up an entire 
collection of stories regarding the portal’s usage. To 
them it is “Puerta de Hayu Marca,’ the “Gate of the 
Gods,” through which people have been known to 
pass without ever being seen again. Some speak of 
tall human-like figures arriving through the gate from 
another world accompanied by strange lights. 
Amaru Muru has a definite impact on the human psy- 
che. The first inclination anyone has on approaching 
the monument’s T-shaped alcove is to drop to your 
knees, stretch out your hands, place them on the 
ledges created by the base of the T-shape’s horizon- 
tal bar, and then put your face against the bare rock. 
Conveniently, there is a hemispherical indentation 
at a spot corresponding exactly to the forehead if a 
person kneels down. 

My own experience at this proposed "multi-dimen- 
sional portal” was a productive one. | knelt within 
the T-shaped alcove, rested my forehead against the 
circular hole and just let my mind do the rest. 


History Explorer; 





Peru's Gateway 
of the Gods 


| instantly saw images of beings projected beyond 
the rock face into a lunar-like landscape that | sensed 
was experienced also by those who carved this mon- 
ument long ago. My strong sense was that this inner 
realm would have been seen as an otherworldly 
environment, one accessed by sending one’s point 
of consciousness through this little hole, which | felt 
sure acted in the capacity of what is known in Europe 
as a soul hole, somewhere through which the spirit 
journeyed from this world to the next. 

Pulling my head away from the tiny hole, | regained 
my composure and, intrigued by my brief mental 
flashes when my head was up against the tiny soul 
hole, | now decided to explore the surrounding area. 
Having climbed to a slightly higher level, | noticed 
that there was another completely natural doorway 
cut into the rock. It was a long, horizontal opening 
defined by a huge rock arch. The whole thing was 
oriented towards the same direction as the carved 
gateway farther down the slope. Immediately the 
thought came to me that this could easily have been 
the inspiration for the actual carving of Amaru Muru, 
which appeared like a manufactured form of the 
same thing. Needing to know more, | clambered up 
the rock face until | could peer through this window 
onto another world. 

What | was able to perceive amazed me, for | could 
see a lunar-like landscape exactly as | had glimpsed in 
my earlier vision. There could be little question that 
this visual spectacle of a realm located immediately 
behind the rock face containing Amaru Muru, was 
the intended mental destination of those in the past 
who had used the carved gateway as a physical por- 
tal. They most likely saw this rich landscape as some 
bizarre, otherworldly domain where communication 
with the ancestors would take place, and non-terres- 
trial beings were encountered. This was perhaps the 
true reason behind the construction of Peru's own 
‘Gateway of the Gods’. m 
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IWALI or Deepavali is also 
known as the Festival of 
Lights. The name of this festi- 
val may be literally translated 
from Sanskrit as ‘rows of lights’. It is one 
of the most well-known and important 
Hindu festivals and it is celebrated also 
by adherents of other faiths, including 
Sikhs and Jains. Additionally, although 
Diwali is a national holiday in India and 
Mauritius, its celebration has not been 
limited to these countries alone, and 
today it is celebrated in many other parts 
of the world as well. 
The exact date of Diwali varies from year 
to year. It is observed on the 15th day of 
Kartik, the holiest month in the Hindu 
lunar calendar and this year the date falls 
on Sunday, October 27. The festival is 
celebrated over a period of five days and 
it coincides with the Hindu New Year. For 
some, Diwali also marks the beginning of 
a new financial year for Indian business. 
There are a number of traditions associ- 
ated with the festival of Diwali. ‘Rangoli’ 
is a type of Indian folk art with intricate 
colorful patterns created on floors and- 
doorsteps using rice flour. Diwali sees 
millions of earthenware oil lamps, called 
diyas, light up people’s homes, shops, 
public spaces and places of worship to 
mark the start of the Hindu new year. 
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A woman makes 
Rangoli, a type of 
Indian folk art for 

Diwali 








Goddess 
Lakshmi 
during Diwali 
Celebration 





Day 1 is known as Dhanteras. "Dhan" means 
wealth and 'teras" refers to the 13th day of 
a lunar fortnight on the Hindu calendar. This 
day is dedicated to celebrating prosperity 

and gold is purchased. Lakshmi, the goddess 
of wealth, is welcomed with a special ritual. 


Day 2 is known as Naraka Chaturdasi or 
Chhoti Diwali (small Diwali). The Goddess 
Kali and Lord Krishna are believed to 
have destroyed the demon Narakasura 
on this day. Demon effigies are burned in 
celebration. 


Day 3 is the new moon day known as 
Amavasya. Since it is dark during the new 
moon, the Goddess Lakshmi is worshiped 
with a special ritual performed in the 
evening. 


Day 4 has various meanings across India. In 
north India, Govardhan Puja is celebrated as 
the day when Lord Krishna defeated Indra, 
the god of thunder and rain. In Gujarat, it's 
celebrated as the start of a new year. In 
Maharashtra, Karnataka, and Tamil Nadu, 
the victory of Lord Vishnu over demon king 
Bali is celebrated as Bali Pratipada or Bali 
Padyami. 


Day 5 is known as Bhai Duj. |t is dedicated to 
celebrating sisters. Brothers and sisters get 
together and share gifts and food, including 
mithai, which are delicious Indian sweets, to 
honor the bond between them. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS 


The epic Ramayana tells the legend of 
Rama’s return from exile and his defeat 
of the demon king of Lanka, Ravana. 
According to this story, Rama was exiled 
from his home in Ayodhya — today 
located in the Faizabad district of Uttar 
Pradesh, India — by his stepmother, 
who wanted to place her own 
son on the throne. 

Rama was joined in his 
exile by his wife, Sita, Qe~ 
and his younger brother, 29) _* 
Lakshmana. During their “= =< | 
14-year exile, Sita was — Up de 
kidnapped by Ravana, who @ ww fines 
wanted to exact revenge on 7 ow 
Rama and Lakshmana for cutting —~ ~ 
off the nose of his sister, the demo- 
ness Surpanakha. Eventually, Rama 
rescued his wife by defeating and 
slaying the demon king. 

At the end of their exile, the three 
protagonists returned to Ayodhya, 
and Rama was crowned king. Upon 
their arrival in the city, they were 
welcomed joyfully by its citizens, who 
lighted thousands of earthen lamps. The 
festival thus commemorates the triumph 
of good over evil and knowledge over 
ignorance. 
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Above: Ravana, 
the Ten-Headed 
Demon. South 
India, 18th 
century AD 


Another way of understanding the festi- 
val of Diwali may be obtained by looking 
beyond Rama’s return to Ayodhya. One 
scholar has pointed out that during the 
15th century, a poet by the name of 
Tulasidasa wrote an account of the life 
of Rama in his version of the Ramayana. 
According to Tulasidasa, Rama’s return 
from exile ushered in a period of peace 
and prosperity, characterized by the 
absence of poverty, illiteracy, disease, 
and violence. 

In spite of Rama’s status as a god (he 
is believed to be the seventh avatar of 
Vishnu), he did not bring about these 
transformations magically but relied 
on the support of human beings. Thus, 
Diwali may also be seen as a festival 
that reminds us of our responsibility as 





humans in making this world 
a better place through our 
co-operation with each other. 


THE SIKH “PRISONER RELEASE 
DAY’ 


For the Sikhs, the festival of 
Diwali coincides with another 
celebration known as Bandi 
Chhor Diwas, which means 
‘Prisoner Release Day. This 
festival is celebrated to mark 
the day that the sixth Sikh 
Guru, Guru Hargobind, was 
released from Gwalior Fort, 
along with 52 Hindu Rajas 
(kings), in 1619. There are 
several variations as to why 
Guru Hargobind became a 
prisoner of the Mughals. 

In one version, the Guru was 
said to have been imprisoned 
because Jahangir, the Mughal 
emperor, was jealous of the 


rapid growth of the Sikh 
faith. Another version sug- 
gests that the Guru became 
good friends with Jahangir, 
but a rich banker by the 
name of Chandu Shah was 
jealous of the good relation- 
ship between the two men 
and was responsible for the 
Guru's imprisonment. 

When he arrived at Gwalior 
Fort, Guru Hargobind was 
met by 52 imprisoned Hindu 
Rajas who had opposed the 
Mughals. When Jahangir 
found that Guru Hargobind 
was innocent and harmless, 
he decided to release the 
Guru. However, the _ latter 
refused to leave, unless the 
52 Rajas were released as 
well. 

A compromise was reached, 
and the Mughals promised 
that they would free any 


Raja who could hold onto 
the Guru’s gown. It seemed 
impossible that all 52 Rajas 
would be able to hold on to 
the Guru’s gown, and there- 
fore obtain their freedom. 
Guru. Hargobind, however, 
came up with an ingenious 
solution and had a special 
gown made with 52 long 
strips attached to it. As a 
result, the Guru managed to 
obtain freedom for all the 
captive Rajas. 

To commemorate this event, 
each year on Diwali, Sikhs 
light up the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar and put on a 
fireworks display. One could 
argue that Diwali is a festival 
meant to bring out the best 
in people, wherever they are. 
Ancient Origins wishes our 
readers Shubh Deevaalee! m= 





SOUL CAKES 


SNACKS THAT HONOR THE DEAD 
AND TREAT THE LIVING 
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sweetened af 
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made by Christians since 
the eighth century’ to 
commemorate the dead on All 
Hallows’ Eve, All Saints’ Day, or All Souls’ 
Day. However, scholars suggest that the 
idea emerged from earlier pre-Christian 
practices. 

The aforementioned Christian holidays 
fall around the same time as the 
ancient Celtic festival of Samhain, which 
celebrated the end of summer and the 
harvest and the start of winter. The 
Celts believed that the dead returned to 
walk the earth for a night on the eve of 
their festival — and they wanted to keep 
the spirits happy to avoid problems. 
One way they accomplished this was to 
make offerings of food and drink to the 
departed. 

Although not as well accepted, there is 
also a legend saying that the druids baked 
cakes around their harvest-time bonfires 
and used them in a deadly lottery. If you 
drew the one burnt cake in the pile, you 
were the human sacrifice in the coming 
year — but that story may also have been 
ancient propaganda! 

By the eighth century, poor travelers who 
approached the local monastery around 
All Souls' Eve were given cakes that were 
consecrated and blessed. Christians 
exchanged the cakes they called “souls” 
for prayers. If a beggar or child, in this 
case known as a “souler,’ offered to say 
prayers in November for the family's 
departed to help them out of Purgatory, 
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they were paid with a cake — 
something many people saw 
as a fair trade. 

And eventually, Christians 
also believed that the ancient 
rhymes that were sung and 
the actions of “Souling,” as 
the practice was called, were a 
more respectable alternative 
to the mummers who made 
merry and sought out food for 
their entertainment around 
the same time of year. 

That’s when soul cakes gained 
new names and shapes—some 
were shortbread, others were 
fruit tarts — it really depended 
on the grains and ingredients 
available in the household and 
the baker’s preference. People 
often spiced up their souls with 
allspice, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
ginger, or other sweet spices, 
and added raisins or currants, 
usually in the form of a cross, 
to make it apparent that the 
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cakes were used as alms. 
Souling continuedinEnglandall 
the way from the Middle Ages 
until the 1930s. Protestant 
and Catholic Christians kept 
the tradition alive. Soul cakes 
can still be found in some 
parts of Portugal, Ireland, and 
the North-east of England. The 
recipes have largely changed 
to suit modern taste buds. 
The recipe for the soul cakes 
here is actually more like a 
cross between a scone and 
a cookie. They are very easy 
to make, are packed with 
currants or raisins, and are 
flavored with warming spices 
such as cinnamon. If you 
want to make them more 
traditional, mark them with 
a cross before baking them. 
These make a _ nice, simple 
treat to accompany a mug of 
tea or coffee on a cool October 


day! Recipe on next page 





Soul, Soul, a soul cake! 

I pray thee, good missus, a soul cake! 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him what made us all! 
Soul Cake, soul cake, 

Please good missus, a soul cake. 

An apple, a pear, a plum, or a cherry, 
Any good thing to make us all merry. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 

And three for Him who made us all. 
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SOUL CAKES 


INGREDIENTS 


1 Cup Butter 

3 % Cups Flour, sifted 

1 Cup Sugar 

% Tsp Salt 

% Isp Nutmeg 

1% Isp Cinnamon 

1 Tsp Ginger 

1 Tsp Allspice 

2 Eggs 

1 Tsp Cider Vinegar 

6 Tbsp Milk 

Currants or raisins (to form a cross) 
Powdered sugar (to sprinkle on top) 


METHOD 


Preheat oven to 350°F. 

In a large bowl, cut the butter into the 
flour with a pastry blender or a large 
fork. Blend in the sugar, salt, nutmeg, 
ginger, cinnamon, and allspice. 

In a separate bowl, beat eggs, vinegar, 
and milk together, then mix it into the 
larger bowl with the flour mixture. 
Knead thoroughly to form a stiff dough. 
You really have to work this dough; it 
may seem too dry at first, but once you 
knead it well, it is just right. 

Roll out the dough roughly 1/4-inch 
thick and cut three-inch rounds out of 
it using a cookie cutter or a cup. 

Place the rounds on a greased and 
floured baking sheet, leaving half an 
inch between each soul cake. Press a 
knife into the dough partway to form 
a cross or press currants or raisins into 
the dough in the form of a cross, if 
desired. 

Bake the soul cakes for 15-20 minutes, 
or until lightly golden on top. 

Sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar 
while still warm, if desired. 

Makes 20 cookies. 


Note: Take off a few minutes of baking 
time for softer soul cakes and a minute 
or so longer for crispier treats. 

Soul cakes get stale within a day or two, 
so don’t wait to eat them! mg 
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Coming in the next issue 





